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THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY 


The policy of this periodical is to publish work of a high academic standard 
in philosophy, to include contributions from philosophers in any part of 
the world, and to give special attention to surveys of philosophical literature 
and book reviews. While no branch of philosophical study will be excluded, 
a preference may be given to work on metaphysics, ethics, political theory, 
and the philosophy of art, history, and religion. The Editor will also be 
glad to receive notes on points of philosophical scholarship. 


In the conduct of the magazine the Editor has the co-operation of the 
philosophy professors in Scotland (J. N. Wright, St. Andrews: C. A. 
Campbell and W. G. Maclagan, Glasgow: R. C. Cross and D. M. MacKin- 
non, Aberdeen: J. Macmurray and A. D. Ritchie, Edinburgh) and of 
N. Kemp Smith, F.B.a., formerly Professor of Logic and Metaphysics at 
Edinburgh, and A. 8S. Ferguson, formerly Professor of Logic at Aberdeen. 

The subscription price of the magazine is £1 per annum (or, in America, 
$3.00) post free. Single issues may be purchased at 6s. or $1.00 per copy. 
The subscription price is available only to subscribers who place their orders 
direct with the Editor. Orders placed through booksellers or agents will 
be charged at the full rate of 24s. or $4.00 per annum. Cheques, drafts, 
etc., should be made payable to The Philosophical Quarterly, Royal Bank of 
Scotland, St. Andrews, and sent to the Editor. 


MSS., books for review, and all other communications, including those 
from subscribers or prospective subscribers, should be addressed to the 
Editor, T. M. Knox, The University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
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INTERPRETATION AND MISINTERPRETATION OF 
THE CATEGORICAL IMPERATIVE 


The concept connected by Kant with the phrase * categorical imperative ’ 
seems casy to explain. It means a law valid for the will of every rational 
being and therefore valid unconditionally. This is in no need of interpreta- 
tion : it can hardly be misinterpreted. Kant has stated it in the clearest 
and most intelligible terms. Understanding becomes much more difficult 
if we are concerned, not merely with the verbal definition, but with the 
content of the categorical command and with the inferences to be drawn 
from it. Even specialists have fallen into confusion about these questions 
and have, as it were, begun to see ghosts in quarters where reason prevails : 
but, quite apart from this, the doctrine of a categorical imperative inherent 
in the will of man himself appears at present to meet with most unexpected 
and most unwanted repercussions in the common opinion, not merely of 
Germany, but almost of the whole world. To lovers of humanity it may 
seem a lofty and worthy aim that doctrines elaborated by science and claim- 
ing to determine the conduct of every man should gradually spread wider 
and wider until at last every cottage is illuminated by the light this labour 
generates. But it also seems as if precisely this welcome process, which 
has gained greatly in intensity since the eighteenth century, has merely 
added one more to those evils of civilisation by which mankind is afflicted. 
When we argue with experts in our own subject, we can pretty well manage 
at least to be correctly understood and not to be saddled with conclusions 
in direct contradiction of our own thought ; but we are, so to speak, robbed 
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of all protection when matters of controversy among the learned are thrust, 
through the efforts of more or less unfriendly publicists, upon the wide 
masses of the educated or half-educated, are there passed from hand to 
hand, and are finally hurled into a sea of surging passion. This happens 
most of all when we are concerned with the propositions of a science which 
—like philosophy—is still having to fight for its existence so that attacks upon 
any doctrinal structure attempted in its name will never fail to find author- 
ities prepared to back them. No matter how ludicrous men may consider 
the claim of philosophy as a guide to life, they are always ready, when they 
have reduced their affairs to utter disorder, to listen to those who find its 
cause in some philosophy they dislike. 

No one need be surprised if in the present miseries of the world voices are 
raised expressing all too clearly the view that the susceptibility to National 
Socialism displayed by wide ranges of the German people springs properly 
from that readiness for unconditioned obedience, that spirit of unconditioned 
sacrifice, which is undoubtedly demanded by Kant in his law of duty ; or 
at least—not going quite so far—the view that Kant’s law voices precisely 
that Prussian or German inclination for discipline and subjection, that 
readiness for harshness and rigour, that insensitiveness to all the gentler 
movements of the spirit, which celebrated their frightful triumphs in the 
years of Terror. ‘ All that is worthy of respect in me is my capacity to 
obey—and the same must hold for you as it does for me’. In these words 
Friedrich Nietzsche already gave utterance to an interpretation of Kant’s 
ethics in which the above view is anticipated. The morality of the categorical 
imperative as the morality of the correct Prussian official, who regards his 
superiors as gods or demi-gods and disdains the pleasures of life as sour 
grapes—this is one of the travesties into which the greatest achievement 
in the field of ethics since Plato has been distorted by a sociological treat- 
ment that has lost its bearings. 


I 


If we turn its own methods upon this treatment itself, we discover 
behind it a tendency to interpret statements, not by the real necessities 
which led to them, but by some sort of assumed subjective motive. The 
law formulated by Kant in his categorical imperative is not one by which 
any principle whatever to which a man may find himself drawn under 
conditions of experience—such as obedience to potentates or abstention 
from the pleasures of life—can be imposed on him categorically. Kant’s 
law is rather a way of expressing the conditions under which alone a principle 
can have the character of a categorical demand. The categorical imperative 
is thus conceived as the fundamental principle determining which possible 
principles can be objectively valid for the decisions of our will as such. 
When we say it is our duty to do something or to refrain from doing it, 
we manifestly have in mind such a categorical demand or such an objectively 
valid principle. Hence we can also say that on Kant’s view the categorical 
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imperative contains nothing but the concept of being under a possible moral 
obligation as such. If he was wrong in maintaining that such a command 
is binding upon our will, it is not to be inferred that duty must be determined 
by some other law ; what it would mean is that there are no universally 
valid demands on human behaviour, so far as this depends on our will, 
and consequently that nothing whatever can be our duty and that we are 
entirely free to do whatever we may happen to want. We might indeed 
by acting in this way get entangled in all sorts of disagreeable consequences, 
or we might be astute enough to find means of escaping these disagreeable 
consequences ; but what Kant maintains is this: The sum total of these 
means could never have the character of a system of precepts for the will 
such that men would be under an objective obligation to obey them ; nor 
could a necessary harmony of these means be discovered (independently of 
a categorical imperative) such that it would be free from all possible conflict 
of the will with itself and with the will of others. 

We can sum all this up in the proposition that the categorical imperative 
determines the concept of duty solely as regards its form. It states only 
what duty as such is and consequently what all duties have in common ; 
but it contains nothing to show how the particular duties determined by it 
are materially different from one another. Yet we ought not to imagine 
that this purely formal character of the categorical imperative as the law 
of duty is identical with the property envisaged by those who describe as 
‘formal’ both the principle of Kant’s ethical theory and consequently this 
theory itself in distinction from other systems of morality. Here we find 
the first misinterpretation of the categorical imperative—the view that this 
necessarily confines moral philosophy to stating what the concept of duty 
is simply as regards its form and makes impossible the articulation of par- 
ticular duties that are materially different. Every doctrine of duties, if 
it is based on any principle at all, must begin by stating in what duty con- 
sists—that is, by stating what is the concept of duty simply as regards its 
form. If we say, for example, that duty consists in performing the actions 
required to realise the happiness of the greatest number, we have determined 
the concept of duty simply as regards its form—that is, without specifying 
the content of the actions that are thus required. If Kant’s principle has 
a still further special characteristic of formality, this is to be found in the 
way he determines the concept of duty simply as regards its form. This 
special characteristic may be described—negatively—as the assertion that 
if we are to discover the concept of duty, we must abstract, not merely 
from all the matter of duty, as is obvious, but also—as is not so obvious— 
from all the matter of the will ; that is, from all purposes or ends. 

Naturally, if anyone intends to realise something that he has made the 
end of his action, it is necessary that he should adopt the means adequate 
to realise it. But such necessity is a conditioned one (hypothetical, not 
categorical) ; and it contains no immediate law for his will since he must 
already will something definite before he can become subject to this neces- 
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sity. *‘ Yes "—it may be replied— we must naturally begin with some final 
end ; this is already stated by Aristotle. And just as naturally such an end 
must possess some kind of necessity for the human will’. “We are not to 
infer ’, says John Stuart Mill, ‘ that its acceptance or rejection must depend 
on blind impulse or arbitrary choice ’ (Utilitarianism, Chapter I). But if, 
with Aristotle and Mill, we take happiness as the final end on which we 
may hope to find all men agreed, can we then say that there is for man an 
unconditioned command to make his own happiness his end? Even if he 
may in fact always make this his end, no one cap say that this inevitability 
to be found in experience is the necessity characterising a demand in virtue 
of which man has the duty of adopting this end. And is it not at least 
conceivable that it may be both possible and necessary for the will of man 
to subordinate the end of his own happiness to a higher condition of his 
actions ? 

Suppose one answers : ‘ Yes, admittedly there must be an end necessary 
in and for itself—that is, necessary for the will of every rational being in- 
dependently of all subjective conditions—an end which alone can supply 
the ground for an unconditioned demand that it be adopted’. The question 
then arises : In what way is it possible for us to have such an end? If we 
assume that man by nature can have no ends conflicting with the end that 
is necessary in itself, then clearly he can be subject to no command at all 
about the decisions of his will : his will must always of itself have this highest 
good as its object. In that case there can be no question of duty. If we 
admit, on the other hand, that he can decide to act contrary to this end 
which is necessary in and for itself, there must be, even beyond this highest 
end, a motive which can move him to do what he does not already do of 
himself—namely, to make this end his own. He would then need to have, 
above this highest end, a still prior end by which he would be required to 
take as his end what was good in and for itself. But such a prior end contains 
a contradiction ; for all possible ends must naturally be subordinated to 
the end which is by definition the highest. Hence along this line we could 
produce neither a categorical nor a hypothetical imperative for adopting 
the end on which the whole necessity of human action is supposed to be 
dependent. We should be left merely with a choice between a will that was 
infallibly good and a will that could not even be asked to be good at all. 

It is purely analytic considerations like these that ought to be adduced 
if we want to understand the real motive which led Kant to what constitutes 
the strictly formal character of his ethics. This character is to be found in 
the fact that in place of some previously given end—that is, in place of 
some matter of the will—Kant asserts that the mere form of maxims (that 
is, of the subjective principles of our arbitrary choice), so far as this fits 
them for the making of universal law, is what determines duty as regards 
its form. After what has been said, there should be no need to explain 
further why in this statement the word ‘form’ occurs twice. The form 
which fits maxims for the making of universal law—whatever may be their 
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matter, that is, their end—is here identified with that demand by which 
alone an imperative can have the character of being categorical, or—in 
other words—by which duty is determined as regards its form. If in the 
language of abbreviation we call this imperative ‘formal’, this does not 
mean that it has no content. It has precisely the content we have just 
adduced ; and we cannot infer conversely that because the categorical 
imperative has in fact a content, therefore Kant must be in error when he 
maintain that only the form which fits maxims for the making of laws can 
supply a universally valid ground for determining our will. Yet this is 
precisely the inference which one of the more recent writers on ethics has 
in fact drawn. 

Apart from objections of this kind, which rest merely on a play of words, 
the fact that Kant has calmly built up a whole system of commands and 
prohibitions on the basis of his moral law has been looked on with the utmost 
suspicion and indeed with open scorn. ‘ When he begins ’, says John Stuart 
Mill again of Kant, ‘ to deduce from this precept any of the actual duties 
of morality, he fails, almost grotesquely, to show that there would be any 
contradiction, any logical impossibility, in the adoption by all rational 
beings of the most outrageously immoral rules of conduct’ (op. cit.). This 
charge has its history. It is already present in Hegel’s assertion that when 
Kant deduces particular duties, he goes continually round in circles since 
in order to show a contradiction betwen a maxim and the possibility of 
willing it as a universal law he has always to presuppose as necessary the 
very volition whose necessity it is his business to prove. By this method 
it would be open to us to put forward any kind of arbitrary conduct as a 
demand of duty. This seems to confirm one view of the history of moral 
evaluation. ‘It can almost be said ’, writes one recent moralist (E. Becher, 
Die Grundfrage der Ethik, pp. 88 ff.), ‘ that there is no atrocity and no crime 
which has not been enjoined at some time and some place by conscience 
and duty or which is not still enjoined today. Murder, scorching and laying 
waste, the slaughter of the defenceless, of women“and children without 
regard to guilt or innocence, robbery and betrayal, debauchery and orgies 
count as in accord with duty or at least as not against conscience ; and so 
too actions that appear to us as morally quite indifferent are enjoined by 
this strict command’. Yet we cannot say in Kant’s sense that the atrocities 
cited have been commanded ‘ at some time and some place’ by conscience 
and duty, or are still commanded, unless we have first shown that such con- 
duct is contained in the demand of his moral law. Obviously in the opinion 
of the author the formalism of Kant’s ethics consists in this—that his concept 
of duty can be applied to any arbitrary behaviour, so far as man believes 
himself constrained to it by any will beyond which, for some subjective 
reason, he recognises no higher. 

It is only one step from this to the sensational reasoning we find in a 
recently resurrected book of Dewey’s—German Philosophy and Politics 
(2nd edition, 1944) p. 87. ‘ The gospel of a duty devoid of content (!) naturally 
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lent itself to the consecration and idealisation of such specific duties as the 
existing national order might prescribe ’. Even if any one should be found 
who believes himself entitled by the formalism of Kant’s moral law to 
declare the prescriptions of an existing national order to be prescriptions 
imposed upon the subjects of that order by the moral law itself, it is still 
barely comprehensible how Dewey could take such an interpretation of 
the ‘ gospel of duty’ as a proceeding to which this gospel ‘ naturally lent 
itself’. If, as Dewey imagines, the thought of duty in Kant is ‘ devoid of 
content ’"—and so cannot contain any possibility of recognising any definite 
rule as either lawful or unlawful for human action—it is quite impossible 
to suppose that any definite prescription of the existing national order is 
‘consecrated ’ by the moral law ; for in that case we should have to be 
able to show either that this prescription itself or that the competence of 
the national will to lay down such a prescription arbitrarily was required 
by the moral law. But if, in the opinion of the pseudo-Kantian who fills 
up the moral law with national prescriptions, the national order has to be 
sovereign in arbitrary ordinances, how can this rank as a categorical im- 
perative (a law of duty)? If national prescriptions are such as are subject 
to absolutely no law in their volition, we can at least say this much with 
certainty—that we can be subject to them only in contradiction with the 
moral law of Kant. Otherwise this moral law itself would have to be able 
to agree with subjection to an arbitrary will that in and for itself was lawless. 

Yet this is precisely what Dewey in fact thinks. He goes so far as to 
say : ‘Idealism and personality separated from empirical analysis and 
experimental utilization of concrete social situations are worse than vague 
mouthings. They stand for realities, but these realities are the plans and 
desires of those who wish to gain control, under the alleged cloak of high 
ends, of the activities of other human beings’ (pp. 29-30). If this is to be 
applied to Kant’s Ideas of duty and personality, we are faced with the 
contention that these Ideas can serve to disguise any form of arbitrary 
despotism. On Dewey’s view it would manifestly be possible for any tyrant 
to supply the content alleged to be lacking in these Ideas of Kant by telling 
those in his power that the unconditional obedience required by the command 
of duty was obedience to himself, and that their personality was manifested 
in a purity of will which in the interests of this obedience would shrink 
from no sacrifice of life or happiness. Such an abuse of words may be possible 
—but certainly not to any one who connects with the words ‘ duty’ and 
‘ person ’ the meanings attached to them by Kant. If the will of the tyrant 
himself is to have the character of a categorical imperative, this means that 
his subjects must be subject to him in every possible exercise of their will. 
But how can they be subjected to him as regards their will except on the 
ground that their own will determines them to this subjection? No one 
will wish to maintain that in virtue of some necessity independent of the 
exercise of his own will (and so by a law of nature) a man’s will can, as it 
were, be transferred to the willing of another man. But the maxim by means 
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of which a man makes this transference, if he subjects himself in every 
possible exercise of his own will to the arbitrary will of another, cannot 
possibly have the character of a law for his will, and therefore cannot possibly 
be a categorical imperative ; for such a law would make him have no will 
of his own at all—and consequently he would also cease to be a person. 

This is the answer, in the spirit and letter of Kant’s moral doctrine, 
that should have been given to the despot when he sought to prescribe 
to persons his own arbitrary lawless will as the law of their duty. For the 
formalism of this doctrine does not, as Dewey imagines and a host of em- 
piricists before him, contain a warrant for man to select at random absolutely 
any will as his supreme lawgiver. On the contrary : with the greatest possible 
determinateness of content this doctrine forbids man to subject himself to 
any will other than his own will so far as its maxims are capable of being 
laws. It forbids this because the maxim of such subjection, if taken as a 
law, is in necessary and irremovable conflict with his own will. Such a 
law cannot in the strict sense of the word be willed by him ; for it is self- 
contradictory that a will should be able to will its own annulment with the 
necessity of law in every possible exercise of its own volition. 


II 


We have at least established this—that the obedience required by the 
categorical imperative is the direct opposite of an obedience by which a 
man could subject himself at random to any arbitrary power. If anybody 
is looking for definite precepts contained in the categorical imperative, he 
can put this down as the first—that such subjection is forbidden. The ban 
admittedly is only another way of saying that the categorical imperative 
is in fact nothing but the law of the will’s autonomy (its making of its own 
laws). But with this view of it are we not plunged into a difficulty of the 
opposite kind? Instead of inferring that our will must be unconditionally 
fettered to the will of another are we not bound to infer that our own arbi- 
trary will must be unconditionally unfettered ? Must not a will subjected 
solely to its own legislation be able to pass any law it likes? Must it not be 
able in virtue of its autonomy ‘to will as a law’ any arbitrary maxim it 
sees fit to use in regulating its choice of ends? At any rate Kant—as we 
have already heard—fails ‘ almost grotesquely ’ in the eyes of his critics 
when he tries to persuade us that we must will any particular maxim as a 
law or that we cannot will it as a law. This failure is obviously called ‘ gro- 
tesque ’ because, in the examples he gives of such necessities and impossi- 
bilities, it looks as if he casually introduces, in order to reach a decision, 
that very consideration of the agent’s personal advantage which the categorical 
imperative professes to set aside as a principle of moral evaluation. Suppose, 
for example, he wants to show that nobody can will as a law the maxim of 
not bothering about the distress of others : ‘ For’, he says, ‘a will which 
decided in this way would be in conflict with itself, since many a situation 
might arise in which the man needed love and sympathy from others, and 
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in which by such a law of nature sprung from his own will, he would rob 
himself of all hope of the help he wants for himself’. A clear case, it might 
seem. ‘ This type of reason’, says G. Simmel (Kant, 1904, pp. 97-8), ‘ will 
satisfy no one today, and indeed I must admit that in Kant it is to me quite 
incomprehensible. Why should an appeal to personal interest, which he 
nowhere else recognises as a moral criterion, be all of a sudden taken here 
as decisive?’ This is a repetition of John Stuart Mill’s criticism—except 
that the forecast is reversed. Kant cannot possibly be free to appeal to 
personal interest (in happiness), says Simmel. He must inevitably appeal to 
happiness, says Mill, when he wants to come down to concrete events ; 
and Mill’s follower, Fr. Jodl (Geschichte der Ethik, TI, 1889, p. 18), repeats : 
‘In alleging reasons that make the universalisation of immoral maxims 
impossible, the decisive word in Kant’s own exposition is kept for “‘ empiri- 
cally material ”’ principles—not, however, the principle of general happiness, 
but rather of the most commonplace egoism ’. 

Do such principles really have the last word? The opinion that they do 
rests manifestly on Kant’s argument that we cannot will hard-heartedness 
as a law because we should then rob ourselves of all hope of (possible) help 
even when we stood in need of it. Naturally, this can be a reason only for 
an agent to whom personal happiness is an end. But certainly it cannot be 
said that personal happiness to the exclusion of the happiness of others must 
be his end, and therefore that his interest in happiness must be a selfish 
interest if it is to prevent him from making his own possible need irremediable 
by a decision of his own will. What can be said is this. Whether he subordin- 
ates his whole interest to his own happiness as a supreme principle or con- 
siders also the happiness of others, he cannot possibly will, so far as his 
happiness is an end for him, to be abandoned in his need by all who could 
save him, and consequently he cannot will his own unhappiness. This is a 
purely analytic proposition : its truth is in no way affected by questions 
about the principle on which he acts. Hence Jodl’s contention—that here 
‘the most commonplace egoism ’ has the decisive word—is false. 

Nevertheless—it may be insisted—the whole business still leaves a 
disagreeable aftertaste. The reason why we cannot will hard-heartedness 
as a law is simply that we must be afraid of damaging ourselves if we do 
so. ‘ Here it is stated as plainly as can be ’, says Schopenhauer in his prize 
essay Uber die Grundlage der Moral, § 7, ‘ that moral obligation rests entirely 
on a presupposed reciprocity. Hence it is completely egoistic and is to be 
understood as a form of egoism that prudently commits itself to a com- 
promise on the condition of reciprocity ’. If we abandon this condition and 
imagine a man who assumes (rightly or wrongly) that he will never get into 
a position where he is in need of help, such a man can perfectly well agree 
that everybody should act on the maxim of hard-heartedness. Admittedly, 
if a man is prepared to act on the maxim of kindness only so far as he can 
in this way purchase the kindness of others, and if he would immediately 
withdraw his assent to this maxim as soon as he believed himself immune 
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from need—such a man would be an egoist. But if he wills kindness only 
under such reservations, can he be said to will it as a law? Obviously he 
will never once show kindness himself except in so far as readiness on the 
part of others to help him will be its outcome. This is precisely the ‘ reci- 
procity ’ that Schopenhauer has in mind ; but he fails to notice that if a 
man shows kindness only on condition that others are kind to him, his 
maxim of kindness is such that, if it were made into a law, it would remove 
the possibility of kindness altogether. For if every one makes his kindness 
depend on another’s being kind to him, it is obvious that there is no possi- 
bility of anyone being kind at all. 

Equally astray is the contention that if we feel ourselves immune from 
need, we can perfectly well will the maxim of indifference as a law. This 
maxim as a law would run as follows—Every one who feels himself immune 
from need may be deaf to the need of others. It is manifest that however 
immune from need we may imagine ourselves to be, we cannot will this law. 
The reason is that the universalised maxim of the hard-hearted, let him 
turn and twist as he will—and indeed every case in which no help is given 
to him—does not hold subject to the condition on which he agreed to do 
it, namely, that he should be immune from need. Everybody is authorised 
by the maxim to refuse help so far as he himself is immune from need— 
without regard to the position of the man to whom help is refused. Con- 
sequently a will which wills the maxim of hard-heartedness as a law necess- 
arily contains in itself a will to be abandoned in the not absolutely impossible 
case of the agent’s own need, and therefore it is a will in conflict with itself. 

Naturally this is based on ‘ reciprocity "—not, however, as Schopenhauer 
thinks, on the arbitrarily arranged reciprocity of a deal in cattle, but on 
a situation entirely withdrawn from human choice, namely, that ‘ help’ is 
a human relation with two terms : there is always one partner who gives 
help and another who receives it. Consequently nothing can alter the fact 
that if we lay down conditions for giving help, we also lay down conditions 
for receiving help. Hence if I wish the condition under which I can agree 
to the impossibility of receiving help to remain in force when my maxim 
about giving help is made universal, I must incorporate this condition in 
the maxim itself. The maxim will then take this form : I will never help 
any one who is immune from need. That such a maxim can be willed as 
a law without the slightest difficulty is certainly not a proposition that 
Kant would have been anxious to deny. 

The series of fallacies into which Kant’s critics fall again and again 
could never have been constructed but for a failure to observe that in a 
decisive passage in the Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Morals Kant has 
given the categorical imperative this form—Act only on that maxim through 
which you can at the same time will that it should become a universal law, 
The word ‘ through ’ has not only been disregarded : there has been such a 
failure to understand it that the patch-work theorists (to use a phrase 
coined by Professor Paton) have proposed to see in it a textual corruption 
and to cut it out. This would mean cutting out the very word that first 
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gives the formula its greatest precision. You must be able to will the charac. 
ter of law ‘ through ’ the maxim ; that is to say, the reason for the possibility 
of willing the maxim as a law must be found in the maxim itself—not in 
any external circumstances of the agent which are in no way determined 
by the maxim. If any one agrees to make the maxim of hard-heartedness 
universally valid merely because he believes himself to need no help, he 
makes the possibility of his agreement depend on circumstances which on 
their side are not determinable by his maxim. For in the principle ‘ Help 
yourself’ there is no warrant for the ground on which he assents to the 
universality of the maxim—namely, that he should be free from the need 
of others’ help. Thus he cannot will through his maxim that it should become 
a law; and consequently he cannot conform to the conditions laid down 
by Kant. 

After all this what remains of the charge of egoism? All that remains 
is this—Kant rests his argument on the supposition that a man cannot in 
harmony with his own will choose to be abandoned in misfortune by those 
who could give him help. We have already said that this has nothing to 
do with egoism. If I have fallen into the water without being able to swim, 
and champion swimmers are all around me in life-boats some twenty yards 
away, is my wish that they should pull me out to be explained only on the 
ground that I am an egoist—that is, a man who bothers about the need of 
others only when he can count on getting some advantage out of it for 
himself? And how is this to be distinguished in principle from any other 
arbitrary case where a man is in need of help and other people have the 
power to help him ? 

But—it will be said—Kant does insist that for the sake of a higher 
interest we must be prepared to make unlimited sacrifices of our own happi- 
ness. He undoubtedly does require this ; but what he has certainly never 
claimed is that we must therefore be prepared to sacrifice our own happiness 
as a possible end altogether. This is precisely the claim he would have had 
to make if it were to be inferred from his principles that a man must be able 
to will his own abandonment in need. In that case the categorical im- 
perative would have to forbid a man to make his own happiness an end. 
How could we possibly find a reason for any such prohibition ? One’s own 
happiness as an end is admittedly not the grownd on which a will can be 
in law-abiding harmony with itself and with the will of all others ; but it 
does not follow that by having this end the will is split in such a way that 
there could never be any conditions under which the maxim of making 
one’s happiness an end might be willed as a law. If we wanted to take the 
contrary view, we should have to be able to say that man can make his 
own happiness an end only by reference to the unhappiness of others or 
even of himself—only if he is made unhappy by the happiness of others or 
perhaps by his own happiness at some past or future time. Under special 
conditions something like this may perhaps actually happen. But no one can 
say that this is among the universal and necessary conditions of human happi- 
ness as such, And consequently we cannot say that the categorical imperative 
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forbids us to make our own happiness an end. We are therefore in error if 
we take Kant’s statement—that a man cannot will his own unhappiness— 
to be false on the ground that on Kant’s own principles a man ought never 
to make happiness his end and consequently that on these same principles 
he must be able to will his own unhappiness. 

Not only does Kant’s statement not contradict the categorical imper- 
ative : it is in itself completely justified. Man cannot renounce happiness 
altogether as a possible end : to have or not to have this end in no way 
depends on his own choice. Nature forces this end upon him as soon as he 
begins to have ends at all. We cannot even conceive beyond this end any 
further motive which might induce him to make this end his own. This is 
why Aristotle declared happiness to be the final end of man; and he was 
perfectly right as long as we look for ends only within the bounds of experi- 
ence. This amounts to saying that the categorical imperative does not 
prescribe this end to man—at least not directly. But no more does the 
categorical imperative prevent me—as has just been shown—from treating 
this end as one which is naturally common to all human beings. The cate- 
gorical imperative abstracts from all ends because, in deriving from it an 
absolute demand as such, I cannot rest my case on any end that I presuppose ; 
but this does not mean that the categorical imperative demands a will that 
has no ends at all and so wills nothing. It abstracts from all ends—that is, 
in the present case, it does not say with the utilitarians : ‘ You must help 
others in need because by this you will promote your own happiness ’. 
Rather it says: ‘ You must help them, whether this promotes your own 
happiness or not, since to will the maxim of indifference as a law is in contra- 
diction with your inevitable and permissible end, namely, to receive help 
from them ’. When therefore the empiricist E. Becher asserts that if there 
is no question of consequences, I can will any arbitrary maxim whatever 
as a law, he must be told that he is a victim of the loose expression ‘ there 
is (for Kant) no question of consequences’. If we make this expression 
precise, it runs as follows: In deciding the unlawfulness of the maxim 
‘Never help any one in need’ there is no question of consequences so far 
as these concern the possibility of attaining my own happiness as an end if 
this maxim is followed by myself and others. But in coming to this decision 
there is indeed a question of consequences so far as these concern the possi- 
bility of taking my own happiness, and consequently my own rescue in 
distress, as an end, if I will the maxim of hard-heartedness as a law. In- 
ability to distinguish these two points of view is the secret—to use the 
language of John Stuart Mill—of the almost grotesque failure of those who 
have attempted to criticise Kant’s deductions of particular moral duties. 
The reason why I cannot will the maxim of indifference as a law is not that 
by so doing I should stand in the way of my own happiness. Whether my 
chance of happiness will be improved or impaired by freeing every one, and 
consequently myself, from all obligation to help others depends on circum- 
stances about which there can never be any a priori decision. But I can 
indeed decide a priori, as in the case of every analytic truth, that if my will 
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includes a will to be left without help in need, I cannot possibly take happi- 
ness as my end and consequently must be able to will my own unhappiness, 

With the help of this analysis we must try to penetrate a little more 
deeply into the seemingly paradoxical mechanism which makes it possible 
for a will to fall into contradiction with itself by willing that a maxim it 
can have should be a law. The decisive consideration here is obviously 
that the will is viewed in a situation where the object of its volition can 
itself be a volition. I do will my own happiness—there is no further problem 
in that. I can, secondly, will the happiness of others. But, in the third 
place, in willing my own happiness, I also will on the principle that others 
should will my happiness. Now if on my side I do not will the happiness of 
others, I cannot (without willing contrary to my own volition) will that my 
maxim should be acted on by others, and consequently I cannot will that 
it should be a law. Hence if the categorical imperative is valid, there follows 
from it as a definite command of duty that I must include within my end of 
happiness the happiness of others. 

With this we conclude our discussion of one example by which Kant 
has illustrated the possibility of deriving particular precepts from the 
categorical imperative. I cannot hope that this discussion will be enough to 
show in a new light the world-wide practice of talking as if philosophy 
were not in a position to tell men quite precisely what they ought to do and 
ought not to do. But perhaps it will be enough to raise doubts about the 
reliability of those who want to dismiss Kant’s moral philosophy and its 
categorical imperative as a causa judicata. 

If this is the situation, would it not be better to refrain from dragging 
questions of philosophy into regions where there may enter even a stray 
breath of political passion ? When Dewey imagined he could find in Kant’s 
moral philosophy a preparation for those outrages against the rights of 
man by which a crazy political movement has shocked the whole world, he 
failed to observe that he was talking about Kant exactly as the Janizaries 
of the tyrant had also talked. So far as I am concerned, I do not think it 
the function of philosophy to engage directly in man’s battle for the rule 
of law. All that philosophy can do is to bring the struggle of opinions to a 
theoretical agreement on rational grounds. Even so, the service it renders 
to mankind is beyond price ; for there can be no assurance of a possible 
peace among men so long as the division of opinion on ultimate matters 
cannot be settled. Such a settlement is possible only if those who come to 
these affairs with reasons can have their reasons heard. The task I had set 
myself was to make it plain that as regards the reasons Kant puts forward 
in his doctrine of duty he has not been adequately heard and has not been 
understood at all. 

JULIUS EBBINGHAUS 
University of Marburg. 


1This article was originally published, under the title Deutung und Missdeutung des 
kategorischen Imperativs, in Studium Generale, 1 Jahrgang (1948), Heft 7. This transla- 
tion, by Professor H. J. Paton, is printed here by kind permission of Professor Ebbing- 
haus and the Springer-Verlag of Berlin, Goettingen, and Heidelberg, the publishers of 
Studium Generale. 
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SELF AND OTHERS: A DEFENCE OF ALTRUISM 


I 


Has a man any moral obligation, or for that matter any moral right, to 
take account, in the determination of his conduct, of his own pleasure or 
happiness, or of his own unhappiness or distress? In the present paper I 
wish to support the view that he has none. This view is what will here be 
meant by ‘ Altruism’. It is, I think, not only a natural, but the proper, 
meaning of that term : for I should hold that a man’s good (as contrasted 
with his goodness, his excellence in any mode, moral or other) just means 
his happiness, this being the element of truth in Butler’s too sweeping 
assertion *‘ that nothing can be of consequence to mankind or any creature, 
but happiness *! ; and I should hold also that it is only when it relates to 
men’s good that a conflict of claims is essentially a collision between selves. 
But however that may be, let it be clearly understood that in this paper at 
any rate our concern is only with happiness and unhappiness, and not, save 
incidentally, with any of the other things to which men do, or ought to, 
attach importance in their lives. Let it be understood further that when I 
speak of an obligation or right to consider one’s own happiness, I refer of 
course to ultimate, not to derivative, obligations and rights. It is not ques- 
tioned that a man may or should (for example) allow himself the pleasure 
of a holiday on particular occasions when the efficiency of his work would 
otherwise be impaired : the question is whether such relaxation and amuse- 
ment, or any conceivable satisfaction of his own, is simply in itself and apart 
from other considerations a matter of duty or right for him. It may be that 
in life we never find a case in which other considerations are wholly absent. 
That will make it harder to answer our question with assurance : but it 
will not make the question itself meaningless or an answer in principle 
impossible. 

I call my view ‘ Altruism ’ assuming a duty to relieve the distress and pro- 
mote the happiness of our fellows. It is not our only duty, and I myself have 
sympathy with the view, so far as such broad comparisons are possible, 
that it is not even a ‘ dominant ’ one (though it may often have to be accord- 
ed, up to a certain degree of fulfilment, a temporal priority). Still, I assume it 
to be one of our duties and I exclude all consideration of Egoism, accordingly, 
from the scope of my enquiry. Given this assumption, and in so far as 
happiness and distress alone are in question, the alternative to Altruism 
is what may be called Universalism, according to which a man should be 
attentive to the happiness of all, himself included. But it should be noted 


1S$ermon XII. I should perhaps say that I use ‘ happiness * throughout in a hedon- 
istic sense, not as an equivalent of ‘ Eudaimonia ’, 
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at once that ‘ Universalism’ really names not one determinate theory but 
a class of theories. What is common to all the members of the class is the 
contention that in some degree a man has an obligation or right to seek 
his own good, and also in some degree an obligation or right to seek the 
good of others. But in what degree? One view is that he should be im. 
partially (that is to say, in principle equally) concerned for himself and others, 
each (including himself) to count for one and none for more than one. But 
it might also be held that he should ‘tip the scales’ ; either, as some have 
maintained, in favour of himself,? or (a position supported perhaps rather 
by the suffrages of ‘ ordinary decent folk’ than by any explicit theory) in 
favour of others. To defend Altruism is to repudiate all these modes of 
Universalism alike, and to maintain quite simply that a man may and should 
discount altogether his own pleasure or happiness as such when he is deciding 
what course of action to pursue. Among British philosophers the most 
emphatic advocate of this thesis known to me is John Grote.2 My contention 
is that his verdict was the correct one. 


II 


A : It might be maintained that, whatever the comparative importance, 
in a moral view, for any given agent, of his own happiness and that of others, 
still there is unquestionably a duty of prudence, and that merely to allow 
this is to allow some place to the consideration of one’s own happiness. That 
by itself would be sufficient to refute Altruism, as I have defined it. What 
is the answer to this ? 

That there is a duty of prudence, that we ‘feel remorse for a past act of 
conscious imprudence’ and not merely ‘regret, like that for ignorance or 
maladroitness ’,4 I shall not deny. The question is how this is to be inter- 
preted. I do not think it requires us to admit that we have a direct obligation 
to seek our own satisfaction.5 It strikes me as significant, and as favouring 
an interpretation consistent with Altruism, that even if our judgment 
includes an element of moral reproach this is normally, perhaps invariably, 
overlaid by a much more emphatic insistence on the stupidity of the con- 
duct ; as the dyspeptic might say ‘ What an ass I was not to be more careful 
about my food and exercise ’. 

The conduct we are censuring has two aspects. In one aspect it is an 
attributable failure to achieve a happiness to the achievement of which 
there is no moral obstacle. At the same time, as being this, it is a piece of 
‘irrationality ’. If I am asked what precisely we mean by calling it ‘ ir- 


*E.g. Richard Price A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals (ed. Raphael), 
p- 149. 

3See Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy, pp. 100-1, 102 ; Treatise on the Moral 
Ideals, pp. 200, 208, 209. 

‘E. F. Carritt : Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 114. Cf. Butler in his Dissertation 
upon the Nature of Virtue. 


5Butler’s account (loc. cit.), distinguishing as it does between attention to our ‘ con- 
dition ’ and attention to our ‘ conduct ’, seems to me to be on the right lines, but not 
to go far enough. 
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rationality ’ I have, I admit, no crisp answer. But I am quite certain that 
we mean something, and that what we mean is connected with the fact 
that our happiness is a matter of natural concern to us. So far from denying 
this natural concern I would strongly emphasise it. The question, however, 
is whether it is a moral concern ; and as to that my suggestion is that it is 
not. When we morally censure imprudent conduct, as I think we do, our 
censure, I suggest, is not directed immediately upon its happiness-foregoing 
aspect but upon its, admittedly inseparable, aspect of irrationality. There 
is a duty in which the imprudent man has failed ; but it is not, strictly 
speaking, a duty to secure his own greatest happiness but a duty to behave 
as a rational creature. The moral judgment has thus to be mediated by a 
judgment of stupidity ; it cannot be more explicit than the latter and it 
may, and normally if not invariably will, be less explicit, seeming to be 
not so much an independent judgment as a characteristic overtone of the 
judgment of stupidity itself. It will be observed that on this interpretation 
the duty in question, considered in its character of an indirect duty to 
pursue our own happiness, may cease to exist altogether, even in the form 
of a prima facie obligation requiring to be weighed against other such obliga- 
tions, as soon as the happiness of any other person (let alone moral considera- 
tions of a different order entirely) comes into the question. It may do so 
because, although there will still, and always, be an obligation to act ration- 
ally, the fact that the happiness of others will be affected, for better or 
worse, by our action may of itself suffice to destroy altogether the rationality, 
or reasonableness, of paying any regard to our own. There is nothing absurd 
about this idea ; but positively to demonstrate that, and how, it is true 
would require an examination of the concept of ‘ rationality’ or ‘ reason- 
ableness’’ as applied to ‘ prudential’ and ‘ moral’ conduct respectively, 
and an exposition of the difference, if any, in the meaning of the terms 
‘rational ’ and ‘ reasonable ’ in these two applications. If I omit this exam- 
ination and exposition here, it is for a better (or worse) reason than merely 
the desire to keep to the main point. 

I hold, then, that, although the decision is by no means a matter of 
such simple inspection as the language of those who deny a duty to pursue 
our own happiness might suggest, there is nothing in our moral judgments 
on people who are reckless about their own interests, even when the interests 
of others are out of the question, that requires the surrender of the view 
that a man’s own happiness is, as such, a matter of no moral concern to 
him whatsoever. I would even, tentatively, go somewhat further. I would 
say that the balance of probability is, so far, on the side of that view : for 
the analysis I have offered does, I think, account successfully for what 
otherwise remains a puzzling conflict of opinion between two groups of 
competent and sensitive thinkers, those who assert and those who deny 
the propriety of a regard for our own happiness. It does so by exhibiting 
an element of truth, though wrongly formulated, even in the view that is 
rejected. Let us therefore assume Altruism as a provisional hypothesis 
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and consider how we might deal with the remaining difficulties that stand 
in the way of its convinced acceptance. 

B: I know of no further argument that could be held to demonstrate 
the falsity of Altruism save the following. We have an obligation to seek 
the happiness of others—would anyone but a thorough-paced Egoist (here 
regarded as out of court) deny this? This obligation is intelligible only 
on the assumption that their happiness is a good : it is just a special case 
of the obligation to promote good. But if happiness is a good it is so none the 
less when it is our own happiness : if we needed any reassurance on this 
point it is provided by the recognition (which we cannot deny, though we 
may be shy about voicing it) that others have an obligation of beneficence 
toward us. Now if happiness as such, whether our own or another’s, is a 
good, and if there is an obligation to promote good as such, then each of 
us has some obligation to promote his own happiness, however it may tend 
to be overridden in actual life by other, superior, obligations. 

Such is the argument. To admit its plausibility is merely honest reporting. 
That to many it has seemed conclusive is a matter of history. But is it 
conclusive ? The answer, I am sure, is that it is not, although I may be 
more doubtful about what positively the truth is. 

Two intimately connected considerations tell, to my mind fatally, against 
the argument ; and first, this. It is to be noted that if the argument were 
sound it would establish not only the truth of Universalism in some form, 
as against Altruism, but specifically the truth of Universalism in the form 
of strict impartiality as between self and others. Now this I believe runs 
directly counter to our moral perception in particular cases. I do not say 
that, where equal, or indistinguishable, ‘ amounts ’ of happiness or unhappi- 
ness, our own and another’s, are involved and a choice is necessary between 
them, it always appears to us that the other person is to be preferred. I am 
inclined to hold that where the issue is one of removing or preventing un- 
happiness this is indeed the case—that, for example, if I and another have 
both been injured in an accident then, at least when I have no reason to 
suppose that he is suffering appreciably less, I ought to try to get the helpers 
to attend to him first. On the other hand, however unexpected and puzzling 
it may be that the contrary rather than the same bias should be proper 
where the securing of positive satisfaction is concerned, I cannot pretend 
that it is natural to maintain that if, for example, an opportunity offers for 
me to see an amusing film or theatrical performance, I ought to ‘ go out of 
my way’ to make it over to someone else, on the ground that he would 
enjoy it just as much. I should not naturally say it was wrong to do so, 
but I should, if the idea occurred to me, dismiss it as ‘ unnecessary ’ ; and 
perhaps in the case of a major pleasure, and certainly in regard to a habitual 
practice or policy of such self-abnegation, I should consider the conduct 
‘ silly ’ (and if silly then, on the argument earlier developed, it is possible 
that I should be justified in speaking of it as actually wrong, though I might 
not think of doing so). All this, of course, is only stating the * first look ’ of 
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things, and the uttitude reported, if it cannot on retlection be either denied 
or re-interpreted, conflicts with Altruism no less than with impartial Uni- 
versalism. Whether such denial or re-interpretation is possible will concern 
us in due course. At the moment I only wish to point out the difficulty of 
imagining how things could even look like this were the principle of im- 
partiality, required by the argument from the goodness of happiness as 
such, a valid principle. In fact it seems questionable whether there is any 
case in which we have to choose privately between our own happiness or 
unhappiness and another’s in which that principle seems to be applicable ; 
whether, that is to say, there is any case in which, in the absence of a sense 
that the happiness or unhappiness would be greater on the one side than 
on the other, we should think it proper to decide our action by the spin 
of a coin.® 

This conclusion leads naturally to the second of the two considerations 
that, I said, tell against the argument I am examining. This is, that the 
argument implies that there is no moral significance in the difference be- 
tween two quite distinct relationships ; on the one hand, the relationship 
between an agent self and others, and, on the other hand, the relationship, 
from the point of view of an agent self, between one and another member 
of the class of ‘ others’ defined by reference to that same agent self. The 
argument implies this because as between ‘ others’ (at least in so far as 
they are conceived of simply as possible beneficiaries of the contrasted agent 
self) the principle of impartiality does quite plainly seem to be the only 
proper one. Now this denial of all moral relevance to the distinction between 
these two relationships strikes me, as it obviously struck Grote, who states 
the distinction in the most emphatic terms,’ as utterly incredible. The 
Benthamite maxim is surely a maxim for legislators, not for the individual 
moral agent in his private capacity’ ; and having regard to the centre of 
gravity of Bentham’s own interests there is nothing to cause surprise in 
that. A simple extension of its application beyond the one sphere to cover 

*The qualification, ‘ privately ’, is here important. For it appears to me that when 
the decision has to be made in the presence of the other party and with his knowledge 
it may be perfectly proper to say ‘ Let’s toss for it ’ : and it seems even more clear that 
it may be proper to acquiesce in that proposal, if the other party makes it first. We 
have here what may be a highly significant complication of the issue. But it is none 


the less true that if the principle of impartiality were sound it should, as in fact it seems 
not to, govern even our private decisions. 


7Examination of the Utilitarian Philosophy, p. 88. Treatise on the Moral Ideals, p. 200. 


‘For the relevance of this fact to the question of the ethical status of justice see 
below, § V. (I am, of course, here giving a very wide sense to the term ‘ legislation ’, 
to cover not only what, with reference to a community organised as a state, would 
ordinarily be called by this name, but also all analogous activities in regard to every 
kind of organised body. It will cover also arbitral activities in so far as these are ‘ free ’ 
and genuinely arbitral and do not include a judicial aspect of interpreting and applying 
rules already established to which the decision must conform. These rules themselves 
may have been framed in the first instance on the Benthamite maxim, but that does 
not make the judicial activity as such and directly an application of that maxim. 

I must add that though the maxim is a maxim for legislators it is not necessarily 
the maxim for legislators except on the view that no end is of any account save the 
promotion of happiness and diminution of distress. For Bentham himself, however, 
this qualification constitutes no restriction). 
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the other also is sheer carelessness. No doubt it would be a very great achieve- 
ment of a kind were a moral being even consistently impartial as between 
himself and others ; yet it would deserve to be called only quasi-moral. The 
positive immorality of treating oneself as the centre of the universe of 
persons would indeed have been overcome ; but rather by a sort of feigning 
of oneself to be outside it altogether than by the recognition of one’s proper 
place and bearing within it. It is said that a local newspaper once printed, 
as part of an obituary notice, the words ‘ For over sixty years he trod un- 
deviatingly the narrow path that divides vice from virtue’. Though sadly 
astray from its intention in the context, this sentence may perhaps be offered 
as a not inept description of the status of a life based on the tenets of im- 
partial Universalism. 

It is, of course, one thing to be convinced of the invalidity of the argument 
in favour of Universalism that has just been considered, and quite another 
thing to state correctly the facts that the argument distorts. I am far from 
clear how to do the latter. I know of no more suggestive treatment of the 
problem than that provided by Ross in Foundations of Ethics® ; but, for 
reasons which I have no space to explain on this occasion, it leaves me 
dissatisfied. 


III 

It must be allowed that what (speaking optimistically) has been disposed 
of in the preceding section is only the impartial mode of Universalism. And 
though it might be claimed that the critics of Altruism now stand on the 
defensive, could they not still maintain a biassed Universalism in some form 
or other ? 

But, in the first place, is it really possible to rest in what may be called 
a * dual-bias ’ view such as was earlier hinted at, according to which others 
are to be favoured when it is a question of relieving distress and oneself 
when it is a question of promoting positive satisfaction? Anyone who 
pleases is at liberty to try to work out such a position : to me it seems much 
too odd to be credible, particularly when it is noted that not only have we 
frequently to take account of both satisfactions and distresses in one and 
the same valuation but (and this is the really troublesome point) one im- 
portant class of distresses is that constituted precisely by the frustrated 
hope of satisfaction. If, however, we are to work with a ‘ single bias’ view 
it seems clear to me that the proper bias must be the altruistic one, however 
we may then have to interpret those cases in which we appear to give priority 
to our own satisfactions over those of others. 

But once we regard an altruistically biassed Universalism as the only 
alternative to Altruism proper we have gone far towards making credible 
the austerer view. And at this point we may be moved by a consideration 
that seems to tell against any form of bias theory. A bias theory of whatever 

*Ch. XI, pp. 271 ff. For criticism see Laird : Other People’s Pleasures and One's 


Own (Philosophy January 1941), an emphatic statement of the view that I have been 
attacking. 
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sort, be it uni-directional or not, has to face the question ‘ What is the 
proper degree of the bias?’ The scales, we are told, should be tipped ; but 
how far should they be tipped? The more I reflect on this difficulty the 
more it seems to me to be not just a difficulty in applying to particular 
situations a principle that in the abstract is clear enough. Were it only that 
it would not be worth mentioning. For is there any theory that can escape 
admitting with Aristotle that, in the detail of our lives, the decision is a 
matter of ‘ perception’? The trouble, in the present instance, is that we 
seem to need more than the bare statement of the direction of the bias 
before we have even such a principle as, brought to bear on particular cases, 
would make possible ‘ decisions of perception’ in any form deserving the 
name of ‘ judgment’. Perhaps I am wrong about this : but if I am not, we 
have here (once impartial Universalism is excluded) a consideration that 
tells forcibly in favour of the Altruistic theory. And though I do not regard 
that theory as conclusively proved, by this or any other of the considerations 
that I have adduced, I certainly find myself at this point strongly disposed 
to accept it by the general tendency of them all taken together. 

Can we do better than this? Can we go further than saying ‘ Altruism 
cannot be actually refuted, and the difficulties about the alternatives are 
such that its truth is a reasonable presumption?’ Quite the contrary, it 
may be held : rather, we must now go back and qualify even this modest 
assurance. For after all we must do justice to the beliefs operative in actual 
life. Even if we go so far as to allow that the choice lies between Altruism 
and a Universalism whose bias is altruistic, it will not do to rely on considera- 
tions that are in a sense a priori to establish the truth of the former. Such 
considerations count for nothing against the fact that our practical beliefs 
are on the other side. What Altruism denies is the propriety of any regard 
for our own happiness or unhappiness, any weighing of them against the 
happiness and unhappiness of others. And surely, it will be urged, so extreme 
a thesis is contradicted by the honest convictions of us all in the actual 
business of day-to-day living. The fact is that we all do weigh, and feel 
justified in weighing, our own satisfactions and dissatisfactions against those 
of others when we make practical decisions. Let how we do it be as problem- 
atic as vou please ; that we do it is manifest. 

If this is indeed the case, it is conclusive against Altruism ; and it certainly 
has a look of truth. ‘ We think we ought not to sacrifice the happiness of 
our lifetime to some trivial satisfaction of others ’.1° How is it possible to 
deny this? And if it cannot be denied, can we satisfactorily explain it in 
terms of the operation of some easily overlooked factor that is not of the 
self-regarding category ? One or other of these two things the Altruist 
must be able to do, in every case of apparent exception to his principle, 
if his theory is to stand. The obligation, I think, is not impossible of fulfil- 
ment, but I must give my reasons for this hopefulness in some detail. This 
will be the task of the next Section. It must be borne in mind throughout 


WE. F. Carritt : Ethical and Political Thinking, p. 114, who cites, in a footnote, 
the case of Anne Elliot in Persuasion, 
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that we are concerned with cases only a few of which deserve the strong 
language of the quotation just given, although even such extreme cases 
must of course be covered. It must also be borne in mind that the factors 
I shall mention may operate sometimes independently and sometimes in 
various combinations with one another. 


IV 


A. I believe that in some cases we really do weigh our own happiness 
or unhappiness as such against that of others and think it right to do so 
and yet are deceived in our thought. We are not being‘ consciously dis- 
honest ’, and yet we have in fact failed to achieve a wholly dutiful will ; 
and by reason of this failure what is really just a natural craving or yearning 
is enabled to masquerade as a moral claim. In some cases we ourselves in 
the end discover this to be so by attaining, however temporarily, an integrity 
of mind that carries with it the recognition that our own interest should 
count, from the point of view of ourselves, for nothing. In some cases in 
which we make no such discovery others, without being cynics, can plausibly 
impute the delusion to us. No one can say just how pervasive of human life 
such delusion is ; but deep honesty is surely hard and rare. And lacking 
that honesty, what we take as the data for our theoretical constructions 
may be falsified before we start. The falsification may, of course, be assisted 
or confirmed by a sort of reciprocal influence from the side of theory—by 
such an argument as that earlier examined to the effect that happiness is 
as such a good. Not only may that argument be itself the more persuasive 
because of our natural self-concern, but its persuasiveness will, in turn, 
make it harder to see our self-concern for the merely natural thing it is. 

B. But I do not for a moment imagine that in all cases in which we 
appear to take a justified account of our own interests we are simply the 
victims of selfish prejudice. Often, the self-benefiting action we approve 
will in fact be the morally proper one. Here too, the Altruist must say, we 
are in error; but the error now is not as to what we should do but as to 
why we should do it. What I have to suggest regarding the sources of this 
latter error can be brought under six heads together with the general point, 
which I make here once and for all, that the natural concern for our own 
happiness may in every case assist us to read our own judgment in self- 
regarding terms, even when so to read it is to misread it. This general 
point is of the first importance. 

(1) First, I must just mention the possibility that when we are convinced 
that we should stand out for our own happiness in a particular case at the 
expense of someone else the real source of our conviction may be the recog- 
nition that our happiness is bound up with that of a third party," so that 

11[ am thinking here primarily of an external relatedness of the two : i.e. of cases 
where the conditions of one happiness are at the same time the conditions of the other ; 
as (e.g.) with Anne Elliot’s acceptance of Captain Wentworth. And this has an obvious 
relevance to the force of Carritt’s citation of that instance. Cases where the connection 


between one and another person’s happiness is more direct and intimate than this are 
touched on in the next paragraph, 
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yur self-sacrifice would be a good deal more than self-sacrifice merely. Lt 
seems to me that this recognition may very well be operative without our 
staying to disentangle it from the thought that we too are to benefit from 
the course of action we adopt. There is the less need to disentangle the two 
because there is no positive harm ia the latter thought or in the release of 
our natural desires where duty and interest for practical purposes coincide. 

(2) Then, we must not forget Grote’s rider to his principle that ‘ the 
degree in which we should care for others is the degree in which we can do 
so’.!2 The rider runs : ‘ making certain in the first instance that our life 
is not of such a kind as to lay upon them the necessity of taking care of us ’. 
The proper practical interpretation of this is doubtless not easy, but the 
general truth it indicates is clear and important. It is consistent with, and 
indeed required by, the altruistic principle itself that we have a derivative 
obligation so to look after ourselves that we shall not be an impediment to 
the realisation of good, not only, but certainly including, the good that 
consists in the happiness of others. Nor should we restrict ourselves to a 
merely negative formulation of that obligation. We should say rather that 
we are so to treat ourselves as to be in the highest possible degree positively 
instrumental in the furtherance of good. Thus each of us has a genuine 
moral responsibility to make himself (in Aristotle’s language) rots éxrds 
dyaBois ixavas Kexopyyynpevos. But it is not only the so-called external goods 
that have this instrumental importance : our psychological condition, as 
‘ strained ’, ‘ disgruntled ’, unhappy on the one hand, or ‘ easy ’ and cheerful 
on the other, is also highly relevant. It is so, as a matter of fact, in two 
distinguishable ways. In the first place, in the intimate personal relation- 
ships, the sympathetic rapport, of human lives, psychological states are 
themselves part of the very fabric of a good or bad world of consciousness 
that is not reducible to one’s own private satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 
The anxiety-ridden head of a family, for instance, cannot comfort himself 
with the thought that nothing but his own peace of mind is involved : the 
sense in which it is true that no man lives unto himself is not so shallow as 
that would imply. But of course it is also true that in a more external, 
‘mechanical ’, way our state of mind can render us serviceable or unservice- 
able. Whatever be the correct interpretation of the freedom of the moral 
agent to do whatever he really ought to do, it is certainly not correct to 
understand by it the ability to carry through effectively any desirable policy 
irrespective of his psychological constitution and mood. Everyone recognises 
the limitation in the case of physical factors ; but the same principle applies 
in the case of mental factors, and such knowledge as we have of the ‘ inter- 
relation ’ of mind and body would make it very odd to suppose otherwise. 
A man’s depression may make it impossible for him to do good work, and 
the injunction just to ‘ throw it off ’ may be as unhelpful as the corresponding 


12'reatise on the Moral Ideals, p. 209. Grote’s formula, of course, as it stands and 
taken quite literally, implies that there is no moral end that is not ‘ somebody’s good ’. 
I should therefore wish to qualify it not only by the rider he actually annexes but also 
so as to take account of my dissent from him on that point. 
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prescription addressed to a drug-addict. Something that could be called 
an attempt to do so may always be possible, but it is consistent with admit- 
ting this to say that it not only will not succeed but may leave the man in 
a worse state than before. In such an extreme case the instrumental rele- 
vance of psychological condition is manifest, but the relevance is there 
even when not so apparent. A man must therefore do what he reasonably 
may to achieve, preserve, or recover, among other things, a contented and 
happy disposition. Common sense is rightly, despite the obvious risks of 
abuse, perfectly convinced of this ; and its practical-mindedness does not 
encourage it to speculate regarding the correct analysis of its conviction. 
But in the absence of such analysis the conviction will naturally lend colour 
to the view that we ought to have some regard for our own happiness in 
the sense that our own happiness is a proper final objective for us. 

(3) Further, we all of us find happiness in activities the moral justification 
of which lies in the realisation of good of another order. The truly musical 
concert-goer, for instance, is no mere pleasure-seeker, and his experience, 
besides being pleasurable, has a certain dignity or worth. His experience 
is the évépyeca of an aesthetic capacity to which pleasure attaches (to 
borrow Aristotle’s language once more) as an érvywwopevcv te tTeAos : and the 
moral warrant for it, the Altruist can contend, is provided solely by the 
nature of the ¢evépyeu. The two elements in the total experience are, 
however, so fused that an honest reporter would very naturally say (what 
could, of course, in a particular case be true) that he went to concerts only 
because he enjoyed them. The thought of duty would here be dormant, 
and the language of morality would seem highly artificial and indeed some- 
what revolting. One’s natural feeling would in fact be just that of Bentham 
(if we can take him at his word) with regard to his penchant for beneficence. 
But that very parallel makes it easier to recognise that the language of 
morality is in reality perfectly appropriate, its suppression being of psycho- 
logical rather than ethical significance ; and that it is appropriate precisely 
because our concern is not merely to enjoy ourselves. Yet even so, thanks 
to the fusion of the pleasure-moment with the other elements in the experi- 
ence, it may not be noticed that the former stands, from a moral point of 
view, on a completely different footing from the latter, and is indeed from 
that point of view purely irrelevant, just as it will not be clearly realised 
without the help of analytic thought that, in a natural point of view, it is 
purely epiphenomenal. 

(4) We must pay particular attention to one aspect of the general obliga- 
tion to realise good which in a quite special way tends to support the belief 
that our own happiness is of moral significance to us. We can have what 
may be called a ‘disciplinary’ duty to insist on a proper regard being 
accorded to our happiness by other people. Just as there can be a disciplinary 
value for oneself, and a moral suitability accordingly, in the voluntary 
surrender of satisfactions that are not bound up with some value more 
important than that of the discipline, so there can be a disciplinary value 
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for others in our not permitting them to treat our happiness with indifference. 
Not only have we no obligation to make ourselves, as it were, ‘ everybody’s 
doormat ’; we have something of an obligation not to do so. Nor is the 
reason for this adequately given in the form that others, considered severally 
as individuals, will be better men and women if they learn to respect interests 
not their own, though that is true enough. Inseparable from this is the 
further fact that the realisation of a good community, which is the moral 
concern of us all, is impossible on any other terms. ‘ The interest of human 
action ’, Grote observes,!° ‘ does not arise from its being, as the utilitarian 
would persuade us, simply action for happiness, but in its being what I may 
call a mutual action of moral beings for each other’s happiness, and that 
under strong temptation for them to act each one for his own’. It is (so 
far as happiness is in question at all) this mutuality that we have to try to 
bring about. Looking at the matter quite objectively, no man can be content 
with a state of affairs in which ‘selflessness’ is ‘ patchy’; and he must 
use his judgment as well as he can in the discovery of how practically to 
combine the obligation to be, in this sense, ‘ selfless ’ himself with the obliga- 
tion to secure that this frame of mind is not confined to himself. The second 
obligation is none the less real because (like the derivative obligation to 
maintain one’s fitness as an ‘ instrument ’, discussed in (2) above) it provides 
a very convenient opportunity for egoistic self-deceit, success in which is 
assisted by the very fact that even a proper attention to the obligation 
can be misread as being a proper regard for our own happiness as a final 
objective. 

I have said that an ideal of community plays a part in accounting for 
a genuine obligation to insist that others should be considerate of us. Before 
passing on I wish to indicate one line along which the conception of such an 
ideal might be developed. I cannot give more than an indication, but the 
point seems to me too important to ignore altogether. 

If there is one sort of occasion on which more than on another it seems 
natural to a man to be selflessly devoted to the happiness of someone else 
it is when he is moved by deep personal affection. Doubtless even the warm- 
est friend or most impassioned lover fails to maintain this attitude unimpair- 
ed; but ‘ while the mood is on’ he will feel that any striking of a balance 
between his own happiness and that of the object of his affection is something 
of an indecency. He will not, I imagine, think in terms of an obligation to 
seek the happiness of the other ; rather, to conceive of the relationship so 
would itself seem an indecency. What is felt is not positively an obligation 
but, negatively, a revulsion—a revulsion from self-regarding thoughts that 
seems as much ‘ aesthetic’ as ‘ moral’ but (by the same token) is not ade- 
quately (if at all) to be described in either way. To call this revulsion, and 
the corresponding devotion, * spiritual ’, however, would be not only vague 
but positively misleading, inasmuch as it would obscure a fundamental 
difference between two modes, or levels, of the devotion, On the one hand 


13Treatise on the Moral Ideals, p. 75, 
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the devotion might be a purely ‘ natural’ phenomenon exemplified in ‘ the 
maternal instinct ’ or the passion of ‘ romantic love’. On the other hand 
it might include what I cannot otherwise describe than as an operation of 
the rational will. It is in this latter mode that it deserves to be called ‘spirit- 
ual’ in a stricter sense that contrasts with ‘ natural’. Devotion of the first 
type is in no way a moral ideal, though it may be viewed as nature’s paradigm 
of, and nursery for, relationships of the second type, and these (I think) we 
do regard as an ideal, however it is to be realised—whether by effort or by 
grace or both. The mutuality we desire to see achieved is such a mutuality 
of friendship, or, perhaps we should say, of love in the sense intended by 
the term Agapé, and not, in the last resort, the mutual service of conscious 
obligation as my language earlier would suggest. The latter is only a second- 
best." Still, whether it be so as a stage on the route to mutual love or simply 
as a surrogate that marks the end of a different road, it too is an ideal for 
the man who is still tempted to regard his own happiness as having a moral 
claim on his attention. On either reading of the relation between the lower 
and the higher ideal I find support in the concept of ‘the communion of 
friends ’ for the doctrine of Altruism that I have been defending. 

But there is a further and more particular respect in which I find the 
ideal of a ‘ communion of friends’ suggestive. In such a relationship, not 
only is each willing to yield place to the other, but each can without offence 
take that willingness of the other for granted. It is no true compliment not 
to do so ; and to recognise that to take all the yielding to oneself mutilates 
the relationship in no way derogates from the absoluteness of the devotion 
of each to each but is, on the contrary, a subtler expression of it.15 Accord- 
ingly, within the limits to which relationships of this quality extend even 
in our faulty society, a man is free to act, with reference to his own innocent 
satisfactions, as though he and his friend were not two but one : and just 
as it is reasonable for a solitary to prefer his own greater above his own 
lesser satisfaction, so it is reasonable for each friend to prefer the greater to 
the lesser satisfaction of the two taken together.'® Such action might have 
all the appearance of the Universalism of strict impartiality, as between a 
man and his friend, but its total unlikeness in its true nature from what 
was earlier repudiated under that title needs no elaboration. What does 
need to be added is that in an ideal relationship each party would likewise 

M4Aristotle : EN. VIIT 1155 a seems not irrelevant here : ‘When men are friends 
they have no need of justice, while when they are just they need friends as well, and 
the truest form of justice is thought to be a friendly quality’ (Tr. Ross). I do not 
mean, of course, that Aristotle’s ‘ justice’ can be identified with my ‘ mutual service 
of conscious obligation ’. 

15As was realised by Aziz in E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India : ‘ Like most orientals, 
Aziz overrated hospitality, mistaking it for intimacy, and not seeing that it is tainted 
with the sense of possession. It was only when Mrs. Moore or Fielding was near him 
that he saw further, and knew that it is more blessed to receive than to give. The two 
had strange and beautiful effects on him—they were his friends, his for ever, and he 
theirs for ever ; he loved them so much that giving and receiving became one ’. 

16Only, of course, since they are in fact not one but two, their satisfactions will 


nelude that provided by such reciprocal gifts as constitute part of the very language 
of affection, 
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be able to act for both in regard to any sacrifice that the Altruistic principle 
might require of them conjointly in their relations to those outside their 
circle—a much harder achievement. There would really be that unity of 
purpose which the leader of a nation, for example, may have to feign (and, 
if he is sensitive, it will cost him some agony of spirit) when he commits 
his people to a perilous but, as he believes, morally unavoidable enterprise. 
It need scarcely be said that the limits within which we can, in the world as 
we know it, reasonably apply this principle of the ‘ moral identity ’° of friends 
are narrow ; and a very sensitive tact is needed to determine not only the 
range but also the manner of its application. 

(5) Up to this point I have spoken as though the moral life consisted, 
without remainder, in a complex of precise duties some of which give rise 
to the appearance, though they do not involve the reality, of a balancing 
of personal interest against other considerations. But the impression thus 
given is not, I would suggest, quite the correct one. For it obscures what I 
believe to be the fact that one of the graces or excellences of life, quite apart 
from its pleasantness, is provided by a certain spontaneity in action. We 
ought, therefore, up to a point to preserve ‘ areas of spontaneity’ within 
which we are free to follow the suggestions of our desires, ‘ giving its head, 
even to the natural desire for happiness. Our duty here is imprecise in 
the sense that (by its very nature) it does not dictate any determinate course 
of action ; but because it is a duty (so that the position is not one of ‘ moral 
abdication * but rather one of ‘ moral government by devolution *!’) it can 
easily give rise to the impression that our own happiness is as such our moral 
concern in so far as our spontaneity takes the form of a natural seeking of 
happiness, or even appears to do so because of the happiness of a ‘ seeking ’ 
that is natural. Once again, I grant, the principle laid down (in this case, 
that of ‘ safeguarding spontaneity ’) is one the proper application of which 
presents great difficulties. (Somehow, we have to insist, the soul ‘ holds 
her little thoughts in sight though gay they run and leap’). But it is enough 
for my present purpose if it is agreed that there is moral good sense in the 
principle itself. 

(6) A special difficulty for the Altruist might seem to be involved in 
our attitude towards the sacrifice of our lives. Even if we can believe that, 
however quixotic, it is at least not positively wrong to purchase a trivial 
satisfaction for another at the cost of our own greater happiness we surely 
do judge that a man is not entitled to fling away his life with such care-free 
abandon. How is this to be rendered consistent with the Altruistic theory ? 

I raise this point because I have had it actually put to me as an objection 
to Altruism : but the answer surely is quite a simple one, to which the very 
terms of the question provide a pointer. The difficulty only arises on the 
assumption that the importance (if any) of our life must lie in its being the 
most fundamental of all conditions for the achievement of happiness. But 
the truth is far otherwise ; and if it were not so it would not be possible 


“Of, Bradley Ethical Studies, Kdn, 2., p. 216 0,1, 
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to understand how, whether or not it is correct, it is at least easier and more 
plausible to .egard our happiness as at our own disposal than to regard our 
life in that way—this being the very fact to which the objection appeals, 
its distinctive contribution to the argument. There is indeed not merely 
error but an element of self-contradiction in the appeal to the fact that we 
treat our lives as morally important to buttress the claim that there is 
moral propriety about a concern for our own happiness. The truth is that 
the moral importance of being alive lies in its constituting the condition 
of our ability to serve ends that are not reducible to our personal satis- 
factions. The moral claim of self-preservation derives wholly from the 
nature of these other ends. 

Of course it is true that our continuing opportunity of service is not 
the only thing that matters. Other claims may outweigh it, including 
(perhaps) the mere happiness or relief from distress of others when that is 
not trivial in degree. And it is not to be forgotten that, where other justifi- 
cation is not clearly lacking, where the giving up of one’s own life is not 
an act either of self-centred despair or something purely gratuitous—a piece 
of irresponsible folly—the sacrifice is itself a service, both as being a victory 
over self-attachment in one’s own case and as contributing, by example, 
towards its overthrow in others. 

It is thus not difficult to see why, although we have a real moral responsi- 
bility not to cast our life away, there can be, morally, no hesitation at all 
about giving the preference to another even in this respect, other things 
being equal; and at the same time why, when other things are not equal 
(or do not seem so) we are right to be worried (in so far as we can disentangle 
this from anxiety about our own interests) by considerations bearing on the 
relative value of the two lives, the contributions that, if preserved, they 
might respectively make to the ends of human society. There is here cer- 
tainly a weighing of one’s own against other lives, with something of an 
otherward bias ; but an adjustment of competing personal satisfactions is 
precisely what it is not. 

(’. It is natural and right in asking the question ‘ What would be proper ?’ 
to take it as addressed to oneself and as demanding an answer in the first 
person singular—‘I ought. . . .. That is what is involved in the putting 
oneself imaginatively inside a supposed situation, the surveying of it from 
the agent’s standpoint which is, for the purpose of understanding a moral 
issue, the key position to occupy. Without expressly saying so, this is what 
I have hitherto attempted to do. But it is necessary now to take notice 
of the attitudes evinced in statements of the ‘He ought .. .’ or ‘ You 
ought . . .’ form. The need to give separate attention to these arises from 
the fact that, however embarrassed we may be about asserting ourselves, 
we do undoubtedly want on occasion to say of another that he is wrong 
to give in so much to someone else, and to say this with nothing in mind 
but the happiness he is relinquishing or the distress he is occasioning himself. 
Now if such judgments are taken at their face value they are certainly 
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inconsistent with the view I am putting forward. If the other man is wrong 
in acting thus so should I be in like case, ‘ he’ being after all just his own 
‘I’. And attention to our judgment upon him would be a device for getting 
rid of * psychological mist ’, of the inhibitions that prevent the frank recog- 
nition, with reference to ourselves, of the general truth that a man ought to 
pay some regard to his own happiness. 

But in fact these judgments, that the other man ought not to be so 
self-sacrificing, are, 1 believe, unjustified : and if it is also misleading to 
say that they are mistaken, that is because they are really a confusion of 
two judgments, a judgment of his duty and a judgment on a state of affairs, 
one of which judgments is perfectly correct. What we correctly appreciate 
is that a situation in which one man is always giving in and another always 
‘getting away with it’ is a bad situation. From a third-party (or ‘ legis- 
lative ’) standpoint it is the sort of thing we should wish to prevent or 
remedy. What we recognise is, so to say, that ‘ it’s wrong ’. But in expressing 
this recognition in the form ‘he’s wrong’ we confound the third-party 
standpoint with that of the agent himself, and go astray for that reason. 
The operative fact is that we confound the two standpoints ; if we simply 
abandoned the external standpoint and replaced it unambiguously by that 
of the agent we should see that the judgment we were passing was, in effect, 
an ‘I’d be wrong’ judgment. Seeing this we might not even be tempted 
any longer to persist in our verdict ; but anyhow, if we were, the question of 
whether we can give an account of it consistently with Altruism would be 
no other than the question that faced us earlier, before we were asked to 
take special note of second and third person judgments. The feeling that 
there is some peculiar evidential value attaching to ‘ He’s wrong ’ judgments 
depends on our committing a fallacy that may be called the fallacy of im- 
perfect identification. It depends on the fact that the maker of the judgment 
partly does and partly does not identify himself with the person whose 
conduct he is judging. And if, as I think may be true, we incline to be 
more hesitant, in cases of the sort supposed, about saying to the agent 
himself ‘ You’re wrong’ than we are about expressing this opinion to an- 
other onlooker, that would be because we come nearer to a complete identifi- 
cation of ourselves with the agent when thus directly addressing him. 


V 

In the light of the foregoing considerations (to which others might 
possibly be added) I feel more strongly inclined than ever to maintain that 
no man has a duty, other than a derivative one, to concern himself with his 
own happiness or distress. But this, even if established, is only half of the 
thesis of Altruism. It is easy to imagine someone complaining that it would 
never occur to him to think that there was an obligation to seek one’s own 
happiness, but that it is a very different question whether there is or is not 
a right to do so. He himself, he might say, is only interested in defending 
the existence of the right ; but to assert even a right (i.e. a moral right) to 
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seek, or be provided with, the means of happiness is to attribute sume moral 
significance to the pursuit of happiness for oneself. And indeed just this 
is what Ross, for instance, whom I[ have actually cited in support of Altruism, 
may be supposed to urge, admitting as he does a right to happiness not 
only in the weaker form that a man has a right to look after it for himself 
but in the stronger form that he has a right to the positive beneficence 
of others.'8 

To this my reply, in brief, is that I am quite unable to agree with the 
substance of the contention that there is a right to happiness, although I 
have no wish to impose an absolute veto on the use of the language of rights 
in this connection. This reply I must now develop and attempt to defend ; 
in the realisation, however, that the most I can say on this occasion will 
still not do justice to the complexity of the general problem of rights. 

The introduction of the concept of rights cannot, of course, in any way 
affect a conclusion reached from the consideration of our duties unless the 
having of a right to something can be detached from the having of a duty 
to secure that same thing—detached from the duty in the sense that within 
the limits of our right we have, from a moral point of view, complete liberty 
either to insist on its satisfaction or to forego it. But then, precisely this 
liberty (it may be said) does appear to be a characteristic of the possession 
of rights ; it seems to belong to the very nature of a right that we are en- 
titled to insist on its satisfaction but not bound to do so. Is not this what 
everyone who uses the term ‘rights’ clearly understands ? 

But obvious though this may seem to be, it is surely also very puzzling. 
How can I be equally entitled to insist on and to forego something unless it 
is a matter of complete moral indifference which I do? To assert the liberty 
and deny the moral indifference is to contradict oneself. And yet, can we 
honestly report that it seems to us a matter of moral indifference whether, 
in any given case in which we have the option, we ‘ stand on our rights’ in 
competition with others and procure for ourselves a greater satisfaction or, 
to the consequential advantage of another, content ourselves with a lesser 
one? I anyhow cannot report thus. It is plainly possible to ask ourselves 
whether we shall forego some or all of our satisfaction or not ; and if we once 
ask ourselves that question, any perplexity we feel does seem to be a moral 
perplexity. It is quite different from wondering, for example, (if we are 
unlucky enough to be assailed by such an uncertainty at all) whether to pay 
our bus fare with the threepenny piece that we find in our trouser pocket or 
with the three separate pennies that we fished out at the same time. Woen 
we notice that, if we forego something, another man will benefit and, if we 
refuse to forego it, he will be correspondingly worse off, we appear to balance 
his advantage against our own in a way that suggests that, whether or not 
we can determine it accurately, there is in fact a right and wrong about our 
very insistence or non-insistence on the supposed right to advantage our- 
selves. On this showing, the range of moral ‘ play ’ attributed to the owner 


18The Right and The Good, Ch, II, Appendix I. 
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of rights has vanished.’® And even if, on second thoughts, we are willing 
to allow that it is not essential to the being of a right that there should be 
this element of moral ‘ play ’, that if we really have a right we eo ipso have 
also a duty to insist on its satisfaction, that will not help us in the present 
connection.” For, as I said before, if this is the case, then to deny the 
duty to seek our own satisfaction is at the same time to deny any right to 
do so, and to introduce the notion of rights into the debate can raise no new 
difficulty for the Altruist. 

Again, suppose we really do have a right to a certain satisfaction, how 
is its ‘ content ’, the amount of the satisfaction to which we are entitled, to 
be determined ? It seems absurd to suggest that my rights are in principle 
either greater or less than those of another : there appears to be no basis on 
which we can proceed other than that provided by the Benthamite maxim of 
equal consideration. But it also seems clear that if one man really has a 
certain right some other man has a correlative duty to satisfy that right. 
The question then is, whether the correlative duty, which will be ex hypothesi 
a duty to treat the bearer of the right on an equality with himself, constitutes 
the whole of the second man’s duty towards the bearer of the right, or whether 
he can have a duty to go further than that. Is he, in fact, guilty of a failure 
to do his duty if he does not go further? We incline to say that he is not 
guilty, moved (I imagine) by a sense that the correlation of rights and 
duties must be an exact one, that B’s duty can no more be in excess of A’s 
right than A’s right can be in excess of B’s duty. But we are also inclined to 
think that if B does go further, then, so long as it is only his own good that he 
is surrendering, he acts well in an eminent degree. And this second belief, 
if we stand to it, compels us to a choice between two alternatives neither of 
which is very attractive. On the one hand, we may view this going further 
as an act of supererogation, and accept the paradox of that conception— 
the paradox of there being a better and a less good course open to us without 
any sort of obligation on our part to choose the better. On the other hand 
we may say that it is after all B’s duty to take the generous line and, since 
A’s right and B’s duty towards A are precisely correlative, that A corres- 
pondingly has a right to a beneficence that goes beyond treating him on an 


Cf, Godwin : Political Justice (1793) Bk. II, Ch. 5 (quoted in Cobban : The Debate 
on the French Revolution (1950) §77). 


20Tt will be as well to remark at this point what, for convenience of exposition of 
the main argument, I earlier ignored, that we do undoubtedly speak of rights in certain 
contexts in which the duty to insist on them is undeniable. E.g. a man may claim a 
right to some particular conditions of work on the ground that if they are not provided 
he cannot effectively do the job whose performance he owes to his society. But ‘ rights ° 
of this sort belong to quite a different category from the ‘ right’ to happiness, which 
alone concerns us at the moment. And I should myself demur to speaking of them as 
rights at all not only because they allow no range of moral ‘ play’ but also because 
the claim does not relate to the claimant’s own good but rests on his potential instru- 
mentality for some purpose other than his attainment of his personal satisfactions. It 
seems proper to confine the term ‘rights’ to cases where the owner of them is, qua 
owner, not a ‘means’ but an ‘end’. What we are said to have as (so to call it) an 
instrumental (or ‘ producer ’) as contrasted with a final (or ‘consumer ’) right might 
be better described in the language of ‘trusts’. Cf. the opening of Ch. X of Mill’s 


Representative Government, with reference to the ‘ right’ to a vote, 
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equality with B : and thereby we have destroyed the Benthamite (which, ag 
I said, seems the only possible) basis for defining the extent of rights. Of 
course if we can persuade ourselves that B’s having a duty to A does not 
entail A’s having a precisely correspondent right, we can, at first sight, 
escape this conclusion. But only at first sight. For B cannot himself have 
a right which it is his duty to surrender, in whole or in part ; and this fact 
would require us to say that even though A has no right to be treated pre. 
ferentially relative to B, B has no right to be treated even on an equality 
with A. This, besides being absurd on the face of it, equally violates the 
Benthamite rule. There seems in fact no way of settling what people's 
rights are, in respect of happiness, which does not also require the admission 
that the duty, in this respect, of each of us is to be determined in accordance 
with the principles of impartial Universalism. And, as an account of our 
duties, impartial Universalism seems to me as unconvincing now as it did 
when I expressly considered the point at an earlier stage. 

The clue to this maze is to be found, I think, in the very fact last men- 
tioned ; namely, that we can only make sense of our theory of rights in 
conjunction with impartial Universalism as our theory of duties. I suggested 


earlier that impartial Universalism, although no acceptable principle for | 


the moral agent in his private capacity, does provide the proper principle 
of judgment and action from a third-party, or legislative, standpoint. 
Similarly, I now suggest, it is from this standpoint that the notion of rights 
and of a system of correlative rights and duties is to be understood. When 
&% man says, as he very well may, ‘ I’ve worked hard, and I’ve earned the 
right to enjoy some leisure’, he is not talking nonsense. But neither, in 
using the term ‘right’, is he really looking at his case from the angle of 
himself as individual moral agent. He is stating, perhaps quite correctly, 
what is ‘ fair’; and in doing this he is surveying a whole pattern of inter- 
personal life, with his own doing and suffering as part of it, from the outside. 

T think this amounts to saying that the concept of distributive justice 
is primarily that of a situational propriety and secondarily that of a ‘ legal- 
administrative ’ ethical virtue (so to say) and not in the least of a ‘ private 
and personal’ ethical virtue. It amounts to saying that the corresponding 
concept of rights is essentially a legal concept.24. I do not mean by this 
that the only rights are positive legal rights, rights allowed by law in an 
actual society. But I do mean that even considered as referring to the 
norm or ideal to which those positive legal rights should be conformed, the 
concept of rights is still a legalistic one. Even the ideal is an ideal of law: 
it represents what a legislator who was, so to say, perfectly and without 
remainder the incarnation of the legislative function would determine. And 
this is still to be distinguished from what the individual whose legal right 
has thus been determined would be entitled morally to insist upon. It is 

21That the concept of rights generally is closely bound up with, and indeed originated 
in, the sphere of juristic relations has of course been widely recognised ; e.g. by Ross 


himself, The Right and the Good, p. 53. But as regards the sphere of distributive justice 
anyhow, to which my interest is at present confined, T am going further than that, 
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thus an error to suppose, so far at least as happiness and the relief of distress 
are concerned, that the business of an ideal legal system is, even in a broad 
and general way, to underline and reinforce an independent system of moral 
rights. On the contrary, there are no such moral rights. That is to say, 
there are none existing as facts distinguishable from the facts that are other 
people’s duties and none, therefore, capable of standing in a relation, whether 
of precise correlation or otherwise, to those duties. In morality, as contrasted 
with law, (again, so far at least as happiness and the relief of distress are 
concerned) what appears as a correlation of rights and duties is not in reality 
a correlation between two different facts but a correlation between two 
descriptions of one and the same fact. Of these descriptions that in the 
language of duties is the proper one, in the sense that a right is, so to say, 
only the shadow of that which in its substance is another’s duty. This being 
so, any attempt to argue the moral relevance of a man’s own happiness to 
himself in the weaker form of claiming that he can have a right to concern 
himself about it, though he has no duty to do so, is frustrated. For such an 
argument to be successful it is necessary that moral rights should have their 
own ‘substantial’ being. A legal right related to the conditions of his own 
happiness a man may indeed have, and it may be morally proper that he 
should have it without its being morally necessary that he should exercise 
it. It is there that we get the range of ‘ play’ associated with the notion of 
aright ; but the right with which it is associated is not itself a moral right. 
It is true, as I said at the start, that there is no need to prohibit the use of 
the language of moral rights in this connection altogether, though there is 
great need to be on our guard against its erroneous suggestions. For one 
thing, there is an emotive force about that language of which it would be 
a pity not to avail ourselves on occasion. For another, the language of 
tights provides a convenient way of indicating what is a duty for any man 
who is in a position to perform it without our being obliged to specify it as 
aduty for this or that particular man. And perhaps there are further ways 
in which its use might be justified as something not merely tolerable but 
positively advantageous. But whatever may be permissible or proper as a 
matter of words the point of substance is this : that it is as much a mistake 
to suppose that a man is ever morally entitled to concern himself about his 
own distress or happiness as such as it is to suppose that he can ever have 
a moral obligation to do so. 


W. G. MacLaGan 
University of Glasgow. 
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THE HUMAN FUNCTION OF ART 


l 

The theory of art expounded in this paper regards art as a necessary 
tool of man’s dealings with the world and as a necessary part in the whole 
human enterprise. The framework within which this theory is set is that 
of the general doctrine of evolution. Man has been fashioned by the con. 
tinuing necessity to adapt himself to the demands of the environment 
and the conditions of life. The human psyche! has become what it is, and 
has developed the functions it now exhibits, under the pressure of these 
demands and conditions. So it is my chief methodological thesis that the 
psyche, and its modes of operation, can best be understood by a consideration 
of its origin and function as an evolutionary development and an instrument 
of adaptation. 

For man, the process of adaptation is carried on largely—though by no 
means exclusively—through the medium of conscious experience. The fact 
that man receives things in consciousness, holds them there, and considers 
them before taking overt action, plays an important part in his adaptive 
behaviour. Such experience, which is made possible by the high develop- 
ment of man’s central nervous system, and especially of the cerebral cortex, 
in turn makes it possible for man to extend his acquaintance with things 
far beyond the immediate here and now of direct encounter. Experience is 
a vehicle that permits man to confront his surroundings at leisure, recognizing 
actualities, considering possibilities, and determining realizations. As the 
neurologist would put it, the central nervous system—the structure of 
which experience is the function—enables man to gain a wider and more 
discriminating awareness of the environment and so to prepare more varied 
and appropriate responses. 

The specialized and purposive activities in which man engages, and the 
artifacts that issue from these activities, are refined employments of experi- 
ence. Prominent among these activities and artifacts are the significant 
pursuits that we know as languages, science, art, religion, morality, and 
technology. These distinctively human doings and makings are the sophisti- 
cated tools through which experience makes itself an effective agent for the 
satisfaction of human needs and the realization of human purposes. They 
are all phases and adjuncts of the single massive process through which 
man carries on his transactions with things ; they are the principal instru- 


1[ purposely use this unfashionable term to avoid the accumulated misunderstandings 
that centre in the terms ‘ mind’ and ‘ the mental’. I do not mean to bifurcate man, 
nor to hypostatize any occult entity. I mean only to refer to the central integrative 
organization and processes that enable man to function as a unified creature. 
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ments that man employs to come to grips with the world and solve the prob- 
lem of adaptation. So the most realistic way in which to study them—to 
probe the nature and to measure the value of art, science, etc.—is in terms 
of the problem that has engendered them and the functions that they serve. 

These basic tenets of my doctrine are commonplaces in the various 
biological sciences. All that I am proposing is their systematic extension 
to those distinctively human practices and products that we refer to collect- 
ively as ‘culture’. It is my argument that even the most refined and subtle 
of man’s creations have their basis in the process of adaptation, and find 
their function as instruments of life. Unless one supposes a radical dis- 
junction in human nature, this seems the most obvious and fruitful line of 
attack upon all those disciplines that are vaguely called ‘ humanistic ’. 
For this procedure indicates at once and precisely the direction in which 
inquiry must move : toward an analysis of the adaptive situation. Human 
culture has its ultimate source in man’s effort to adapt himself to the en- 
vironment ; so it is through a scrutiny of this effort—of the demands it 
must meet and the conditions it must satisfy—that we can best understand 
man’s various cultural activities and the relations that hold among them. 
I aim to clarify the specific character of art, and its place in human life, by 
reference to its origin and function as an adaptive device. I think that this 
is at least a logical procedure. Whether it is fruitful, only its issue can 
decide. 


II 


Adaptation can be described quite simply as a process through which 
the living creature adjusts itself to the particular things that exist in the 
same total environment as itself. The process thus involves three factors : 
the living creature ; the thing or situation to which it is presently seeking 
to adapt itself ; the environment that includes these two and other things. 
These are the concrete actualities that stand as the real referents of that 
dangerously abstract word, ‘adjustment’. It is separate organisms— 
individual men—who are engaged in adjusting themselves ; they do this 
through transactions with the various particular things that they confront ; 
and these encounters take place within an environment that imposes a 
definite order and connection upon both men and things. 

Consequently, if our dealings with things are to be appropriate, and are 
to culminate in successful adaptation, we must take account of each of 
these three factors. First, our transactions always involve ourselves ; in 
behaviour we commit ourselves as living creatures. We need to estimate 
correctly the possibilities and the limitations that things offer to our needs : 
we cannot afford to ask more than things will yield, nor to offer less than 
they demand. So we must have a regard for the import of things for our- 
selves, in order that our responses may be commensurate with our require- 
ments and capacities. Second, our transactions are always with particular 
things : this physical object, this person, this human or social situation. 
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We deal always with some actual thing that confronts us, not with what 
our ideas tell us it might be or ought to be, nor with what our emotions 
would like it to be. So we must have a regard for the intrinsic and unique 
character of things, in order that our responses may be patterned to partic. 
ularity. Third, our transactions always take place within an organized 
world. Particular things are related and connected among themselves, 
they exhibit similarities, they hold to regular courses. We cannot deal 
with things in isolation, for they all have causes and consequences. So we 
must have a regard for the systematic environment in which we live, in 
order that our responses may be geared to the order of nature. These, I 
think, are physical and biological facts from which there is no escape. 


Ill 


It is by what I call ‘ psychic components ’ that man is enabled to have 
with the things he encounters just those types of transactions which are 
necessary to successful adjustment. The adaptive situation, as we have 
seen, is threefold : (1) man confronts (2) particular things that are (3) parts 
of the same systematic environment with himself. Reflective human con. 
sciousness develops and operates through three corresponding psychic 
components, namely the affective, the aesthetic, and the cognitive. I shall 
elaborate the nature and function of these briefly, by reference to the situa- 
tion that is their source. 

The affective component centres attention upon the self. Its biological 
function is to keep response sensitive to our own vital needs and concerns : 
it focuses our interest upon the immediate impact of things and upon their 
availability to our purposes; it directs behaviour toward satisfying the 
demands and realizing the possibilities with which things confront us. It 
leads us to view the world from the perspective of the self; it selects from 
the situation it confronts just those aspects that offer a threat or a promise 
to our careers ; its familiar mode of psychological operation is through the 
medium of emotions and intentions. It presents to consciousness the import 
that things have for us as living creatures. 

The aesthetic component centres attention upon particular things. Its 
biological function is to keep response sensitive to the actual thing or situa- 
tion with which it is involved ; it focuses our interest upon things as unique, 
detached, and self-contained occurrences; it directs behaviour toward 
elarifying the intrinsic character and structure of things, and so toward 
making the acquaintance of things, in so far as possible, upon their own 
private terms. It leads us to view the world from the perspective of partic- 
ularity ; it selects from the situation it confronts just those aspects that 
emphasize the concreteness and individuality of this situation ; its familiar 
mode of psychological operation is through the medium of images. It 
presents things to consciousness as vivid and distinct entities. 

The cognitive component centres attention upon the system of relations 
that holds within the world. Its biological function is to keep response 
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sensitive to the total spatial and temporal environment in which this response 
takes place ; it focuses our interest upon the order and connection that 
bind things together ; it directs behaviour toward a comprehension of the 
causal nexus that pervades things and events. It leads us to view the world 
from the perspective of a generalized frame of reference ; it selects from the 
situation it confronts just those aspects that serve to identify and explain 
this situation by absorbing it into a body of concepts ; its familiar mode of 
psychological operation is through the medium of ideas and analysis. It 
presents things to consciousness as items within an abstract schema. 

It is these three psychic components, acting always in conjunction, that 
determine the structure, the course, and the outcome of experience. They 
represent the necessary perspectives from which we view the world and the 
dimensions into which we absorb things in order to grasp them and deal 
with them. In concluding the statement of this basic doctrine, and before 
going on to derive from it a theory of art, there are two points that must 
be emphasized. 

First, psychic components all function at all times. Each of them is 
involved in every moment of experience and in every act of response ; and 
each of them is incarnate in every human artifact. In our experiential en- 
counters and transactions with things, there are no pure occurrences. Every 
moment of psychic life is impregnated by the joint action of these com- 
ponents. Life is an infinitely varied panorama, as we encounter different 
things and as these components function with different relative force. So 
our experiences, activities, and artifacts do cluster around three poles : 
they tend to be primarily affective, aesthetic, or cognitive in character. 
But this character is always compound ; and the fields that surround these 
poles merge into one another and intermingle in areas where it is impossible 
to specify the character of what we are experiencing, doing, or making. It 
is the whole man who receives things in consciousness, entertains them in 
experience, and adjusts himself to them in behaviour. Life throughout 
reflects this wholeness. 

The second point to be stressed is that these components are co-ordinate 
in status and significance. No one of them has priority of any sort over the 
others. They are all equally essential to the process of adaptation ; they 
appear and develop concomitantly ; each is an indispensable instrument of 
human behaviour, a necessary part of man’s equipment if he is to meet the 
conditions of life. These components supplement one another mutually : 
each contributes to the operation of the others ; and any one or two of 
them in isolation would yield a distorted view of the world and would issue 
in aberrant conduct. It is the more important to emphasize this point 
because of the cavalier manner in which the aesthetic life has usually been 
treated. Man has always been addicted to monolithic interpretations of 
himself : he selects some one of his characteristics, elevates this to the rank 
of ‘essence’, and then defines his other characteristics in terms of this 
essential one. This chosen characteristic has varied, but it has never, save 
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with a few isolated thinkers, been associated with man’s aesthetic capacities. 
The different views of human nature that have been influential need not 
concern us here. From the point of view of aesthetic theory, they have one 
important feature in common : they all regard aesthetic activity as playing 
a subsidiary role in life, and they interpret this activity in terms of its 
relation to man’s chosen essence and destiny. They thus give to aesthetic 
facts an interpretation that is both negative and partial. The formula is 
standardized : ‘ Art is not X, and it is related to X in this way ’. 

Needless to say, I am not here arguing that the aesthetic be made ex- 
clusively essential, and become man’s defining trait. Neither am I arguing 
that the aesthetic be detached from all relations with everything else and 
become an end in itself, a life away from life, an escape from the pressures 
of the world. I am arguing that the aesthetic is a co-ordinate aspect of 
the human economy and a co-ordinate phase of the human enterprise ; it 
is to be explained by reference to the conditions of life itself, not by being 
made subordinate to some other supposedly more important instrument 
of life. 


IV 

The specialized activities in which man engages, and the specialized 
artifacts that he creates, are highly developed instruments of adaptation : 
man undertakes them in order to extend his acquaintance and facilitate 
his transactions with the things he encounters. They derive from the adapt- 
ive situation, and embody man’s efforts to master this situation when his 
first spontaneous response to it has been frustrated by his inability to deal 
adequately with some one of its three central aspects. So there are three 
principal types of human artifact, each owing its specific character to the 
fact that it is created under the dominance of one psychic component and 
in order to enhance our mastery of one moment of the adaptive process. 
We are necessarily interested in the import of things for ourselves, in the 
connectedness that holds among things, and in the particularity of things 
themselves. These interests, when they become sufficiently purposeful and 
persistent, issue respectively in the artifacts that I shall identify as tech- 
nology, theory, and art. 

Technological artifacts are created in order to increase the affective 
availability of the environment : they are intended to help man to exploit 
things for his own purposes. As we sense the import of things, we seek to 
realize some of the possibilities they offer, and to inhibit others ; that is, we 
seek to use things to our advantage and to limit the concessions we must 
make to them. Technology is the special instrument through which we do 
this. When our attitude toward things is primarily affective, it is our own 
intentions and purposes that dominate the situation. The emotion that 
we first undergo, that is borne in upon us from the circumstances in which 
we are engaged, soon tends to reverse its direction, to seek release through 
the thing that has aroused it, to envisage a change of the external situation : 
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that is, the emotion generates an intention, which regards things as objects 
to be exploited. But things do not passively submit to our intentions ; 
their complacence is limited by their particularity and their connectedness. 
When we have duly considered these, and have defined what we deem the 
best that can be attained in the situations confronting us, our intentions 
are transformed into purposes. And things, when regarded as potential 
instruments for the realization of purposes, become values. The only point 
in this schematic analysis that needs to be stressed is that the value content 
of things is not determined merely by our attitude and preference, but also 
by the particularity and connectedness of things themselves. Value is 
grounded as much in the objective order of things as in the subjective order 
of our purposes. 

It is through technology that we actualize the value that is potential 
in things. Hence the rule of interpretation that is fundamental to all tech- 
nology is the means-end relation. The characteristic of technological activity 
is the disposition to regard things as sheer instrumentalities to be manipulated 
to our own advantage. Success in this enterprise depends on acumen in 
descrying the use-potential of things, on imagination in associating this with 
human values, and on ruthlessness with regard to extraneous consequences. 
The artifacts in which this issues are implements and processes that extend 
our mastery of things. The obvious examples of technology are such arti- 
facts as tools, machines, and the products of the crafts and the engineering 
sciences ; but as I am using the term it also includes moral codes, sermons, 
rhetoric, medicine, courtship, and such institutions as law, the state, the 
church, and schools. The function of technology is to control things-as- 
values, and so to consummate the purposes that we have refined out of the 
original import that we felt in a situation. 

Theoretic artifacts are created in order to increase the cognitive avail- 
ability of the environment : they are intended to help man to orientate 
things in space and time, and in sequences of cause and effect. As we sense 
the connectedness that holds among things, we want to reduce this to a 
system ; that is, we want to strip away the particularity and the import of 
things, and to locate them as members of classes and as terms in relations. 
Theory is the special instrument through which we do this. When our 
attitude toward things is primarily cognitive, it is our conviction of the 
orderliness of the environment that dominates the situation. This vague 
but spontaneous assumption that order does pervade the world is soon 
translated into more or less definite and explicit ideas, which regard things 
as objects to be defined and classified, and then referred to general principles 
and categories. But things do not pliantly accommodate themselves to 
any interpretation that we might choose to impose upon them : the actual 
connectedness of the world challenges ideas to be adequate to it, with dis- 
tortion of the particularity of things and mismanagement of their import 
as the price of failure. So we recognize that ideas must be relevant and 
viable as well as valid, In the attempt to make them so, we formulate 
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hypotheses, test these empirically and pragmatically as well as logically, 
and organize the results as deductive systems. These systems of ideas 
state our most careful and confident conclusions about the temporal, spatial, 
and causal relations that hold in the world. And things, when regarded as 
elements whose character and occurrence are generated by such systems, 
become facts. The factualness of things is of course grounded in the objective 
order : things do exist and occur within a systematic environment. But it 
must not be forgotten that the precise factual character and status that we 
ascribe to things is assigned them by the interpretation we place upon them, 

It is through theories that we seek to explicate the factualness that 
things make only partly manifest. When we deal with things theoretically 
we regard them as parts of a pattern ; and the simplest and most primitive 
intellectual pattern is that established by a series of dichotomies. Of course, 
theory soon -develops more refined methods : but these must operate by 
the purposeful exclusion from thought of many characteristics of things and 
many of the arrangements of the world ; by grouping things in classes, and 
connecting classes by relations; by defining an order of subordination. 
Dichotomy is the original method that underlies and makes possible all of 
these modes of operation. The defining characteristic of the theoretical 
attitude is the disposition to envisage things as exemplifications of principles 
and as participants in an order that are somehow prior to them. The arti- 
facts in which this issues are abstract categories, general laws, classificatory 
schemas, and deductive systems that enlarge our understanding of things. 
The major theoretic enterprises are science, philosophy, and theology, with 
the disciplines subsumed under them. These share the common purpose of 
organizing things as items in a systematic frame-of-reference. The function 
of theory is to explain things-as-facts, and so to establish with precision 
and completeness the connectedness that we first sensed in things. 

Artistic artifacts are created in order to enhance the aesthetic availability 
of the environment : they are intended to help man to achieve a vivid and 
acute grasp of the actual character of the things he encounters. As we sense 
the particularity of things, we recognize that this does not clearly reveal 
itself to first acquaintance : it hints at more than it exposes ; it contains 
ambiguities and obscurities ; it is fluid and flexible, resisting the effort to 
fasten it down. This particularity, which proclaims but does not disclose 
itself, challenges us. We want to isolate the thing ; to detach it from its 
import and connectedness ; to demarcate it from kindred things that are 
similar but not identical. We seek to invade the privacy of things, and to 
capture their uniqueness. Art is the special instrument through which 
we do this. 

At this point in the argument, a question must be anticipated : What is 
meant by ‘ particularity ’, and what is to be included within the catalogue 
of ‘ particular things’? From the point of view of art, particularity is 
whatever can be demarcated in consciousness ; and anything upon which 
mind can fix its attention and fasten its interest is a particular thing. The 
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artist’s original identification of particularity is as tolerant and hospitable, 
as naive and uncritical, as that of common-sense, from which it differs only 
in being far more subtle and sensitive. The artist knows nothing of the 
pathetic fallacy, of primary, secondary, and tertiary qualities, of the dualisms 
of universal and individual, fact and value, substance and attribute, abstract 
and concrete : for him the mood of a landscape is as real as its mass and 
pattern, the feelings of hope and despair that accompany an illness are as 
important as the disease that causes it, a vision of the destiny of man is 
as vital as the ambitions that animate men, and the spark of joy that leaps 
from a happy encounter of tones or colours is as substantial as the paper 
or canvas on which this encounter is recorded. The locus of aesthetic partic- 
ularity is subjective; this status accrues automatically to whatever is 
noticed in experience. 

So when we speak of aesthetic particulars we refer to a vast conglomera- 
tion within which only the loosest sort of ordering is either possible or 
desirable. It includes physical objects recognized as units, parts of these, 
their surface qualities, their structure, the moods that seem to haunt them, 
the threats and promises they hold for us; the different ways in which 
Poussin, Turner, Cézanne, Braque, Rousseau, and Kandinsky paint a land- 
scape exemplify the wealth of particularity that such things contain. It 
includes the emotions, attitudes, passions, and aspirations of men, from the 
most transient and superficial to the most profound and enduring ; a lyric 
or a song may capture a momentary trace of feeling, while a symphony or 
an epic may grapple with the sense of anxiety and despair, of hope and faith, 
that haunts a lifetime. It includes all of the situations and problems that 
men encounter, the motives these bring into play, the alternatives they 
offer, the outcomes in which they issue ; a short-story or genre painting may 
isolate a casual episode, while a drama or novel may synthezise the odyssey 
of a lifetime. It includes the conditions with which society confronts man, 
as well as the values that man discovers and the institutions through which 
he pursues these ; Trollope’s Sir Harry Hotspur is a brilliant picture of a 
man obsessed with the obligations of property and position, while Eliot’s 
Waste Land is an epitaph for a culture that has lost the sense of obligation. 
It includes the remembrance of occasions that are gone for good, of challenges 
that were accepted, of opportunities that were lost ; it includes the hopes 
and fears, the determination or indifference, with which we face the future ; 
and it includes the subterfuges to which we resort when we find the past, 
the present, and the future alike unsatisfactory. Proust’s A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu, Marvell’s address To His Coy Mistress, and Thurber’s The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty exhibit different attitudes that man adopts 
before the inexorability of time and circumstance. But an attempt to 
catalogue the realm of particulars would be a task of Sisyphus, for not only 
is it inexhaustible in its own right, but also it is being continually replenished 
as the universe is shattered anew on the anvil of aesthetic insight and re- 
melted in the forge of artistic vision. The metaphysician weeds his field 
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and winnows his grain, for he is concerned with the credentials of particulars. 
The artist accepts whatever proclaims itself and appeals to him, for his 
concern is with the character of particulars. 

When our attitude toward things is primarily aesthetic, it is the self- 
assertion by things of their own particular existence and autonomy’ that 
dominates the situation. We glimspe, however transiently and superficially, 
the aloneness and aloofness of things, their persistence in the ineluctable 
course of being themselves, their ultimate detachment from all that sur- 
rounds them but is not them. When thus encountered, an object or occur- 
rence seems to leap out of its own background and to wrench us from our 
own concerns; it asserts its intrinsic character with such force that its 
relations to other things and to us are thrown into shadow. Most often, 
this is but a momentary flare : then, under the influence of affective and 
cognitive factors, the thing is drawn back into the dimensions of the self 
and the world. Its particularity, briefly declared, merges again with its 
import and its connectedness. The aesthetic component has served its 
primary function : by holding particularity even briefly before our attention 
it keeps us sensitive to individual differences ; it prevents us from confusing 
this actual thing with others that are similar but not the same ; it provides 
that our emotions and ideas will be pertinent to this thing that we presently 
confront. 

But sometimes the aesthetic attitude, unsatisfied by this casual en- 
counter, remains dominant. The transactions that then issue from it are 
meant to elucidate, intensify, and fix what was at first but a fugitive appre- 
hension. Art is the answer to this insistent demand that the particular things 
and events of the environment be brought into a sharp and impelling focus. 
Art is a device by which we push our way into the private character of 
things ; whereas in technology we treat them as means to our personal ends 
and in theory we enter them upon our public rolls. Art induces this aesthetic 
acquaintance with the world because it presents things to us in such a way 
as to wrench them from the cages—the conceptual, emotional, and practical 
groupings—in which we otherwise confine them. And this is a ‘ wrenching ’, 
not a mere ‘ freeing’. The ordinary occurrence of things in experience is 
fully three dimensional : they exist cognitively and affectively as well as 
aesthetically, and are translated to consciousness as a fusion of idea, emotion, 
and image. All of the pressure of practical life is opposed to any prolonged 
and deliberate dalliance with particularity as such : habit, impatience, and 
economy lead us to hasten on from apprehension to recognition, to classifi- 
cation, to action ; they teach us to prefer the common character of things, 
and the use values of these, to the core of particularity that cach possesses. 
The artist has to disrupt this process forcefully and—the word is revealing 
—artificially. He has so to concentrate our attention upon the particularity 
of things—upon their differences as well as their resemblances, upon their 
unique texture, and qualities, and structure—that we desist, save inciden- 
tally, from entering them in our pre-arranged catalogues. 
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Of course, things do not readily yield to such an apprehension of their 
particularity ; and they never so yield themselves completely. The assertion 
by things of their import and connectedness interferes with and prejudices 
our grasp of their intrinsic character. The personal temperament and the 
cultural inheritance of the artist impinge upon and distort his effort to 
encounter things on their own terms. The creative process is the purposeful 
attempt to overcome these impediments, and so to achieve and express an 
insight that exposes the experiential possibilities of the world. Things, 
when regarded as existing in their own right and enunciating their own 
particularity, become entities. The status we ascribe to things as entities, 
like that we ascribe to them as values and as facts, is a blend of what we 
find in them and what we take to them. But when men view things aes- 
thetically, their attention largely succumbs to the immediate encounter. 
And the character that things disclose as entities affords at least a partial 
grasp of the objective particulars from which our subjective interpretations 
are derived and to which they are required to be adequate. The work of 
the artist thus serves to recall us to the actual character of the things in 
our environment—including always ourselves : the structure and properties 
of physical objects ; the complexities of human motivation ; the intricacies 
and nuances of emotion ; the content of our beliefs, our practices, and our 
aspirations. The function of art is to present things-as-entities, and so to 
articulate the particularity that we first sensed in things. The great gift 
of art is to shatter our pre-conceptions, our pretensions, and our complacency. 

Because of the continual inter-play of psychic components, the life of 
the mind is always a composite of affective, aesthetic, and cognitive interests, 
and so exhibits no pure occasions. This point is of capital importance to 
the preceding account of abstract types of artifacts. Technology, art, and 
theory are not separate and autonomous areas. They are highly refined 
and purposeful modes of activity : each is animated by the special concern, 
and serves the special function, that I have described. They are the culmin- 
ation of our systematic attempts to deal with the import, the particularity, 
and the connectedness with which things challenge us. Men of different 
temperament and training, responding to the varying pressure of circum- 
stances and feeling the need to master one or the other of these aspects of 
things, create artifacts that are notably distinct in character and impact 
even though they deal with a common thing. Thus, St. Paul, Dante, and 
Spinoza can all be said to have been concerned with what Spinoza called 
the problem of ‘ God, man, and his well-being ’. I should say that St. Paul’s 
Epistles are primarily works of technology : they exhort man to cultivate 
certain habits of body, mind, and soul, and they show man how he can 
control his destiny and realize his good. The Ethics is a work of theory : 
it seeks to elucidate the character of the universe, conceived as flowing from 
the nature of God, and to explain to man the intricate web of relations that 
holds within the world and leads from the world to God. The Divine Comedy 
is a work of art : it presents to man, in the most vivid and concrete manner, 
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the various fates that he can prepare for himself. Another illustrative trio 
can be found in the Communist Manifesto, Marx’s Das Kapital, and Arthur 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. I think that in each of these cases the distinct- 
ness, and the special nature, of the technological, theoretic, and artistic 
endeavours stands out sharply, alike in the intentions of the authors, in 
the character of their works, and in the impact these have had. 

But it stands out with equal sharpness that each of these modes of 
activity borrows from and contributes to the others. As there are no pure 
occasions in experience, so there are no pure occurrences among artifacts : 
these are the joint product of man’s three vital concerns, and many—if not 
most—of them are dedicated to a plurality of purposes. In a good many 
cases, one interest and intention sufficiently dominates the creative situation 
to stamp the product specifically as theory, art, or technology. The Origin 
of Species, Principia Mathematica, Einstein’s papers on relativity, Mendel- 
yeev’s construction of the periodic table of chemical elements, and the 
Critique of Pure Reason would be universally accepted as theoretical arti- 
facts. There would be a similar unanimity in recognizing as art such works 
as Hamlet, Beethoven’s late quartets, the Venus of Melos, Rembrandt’s 
Night Watch, and W. H. Auden’s For the Time Being. While the London 
underground, the George Washington bridge, the liner Queen Mary, military 
music such as Anchors Aweigh or The Campbells are Coming, and a road-map 
would be generally admitted to be technological products. Yet even in 
these seemingly clear-cut examples a little reflection soon discovers over- 
tones that come from alien areas. Even these artifacts, firmly ensconced as 
they appear to be in one special niche, depend upon results achieved in 
other fields, and themselves have consequences, direct or remote, for these 
other fields. Some artists, theorists, and technologists work in a high state 
of ‘ psychic isolation ’, closely intent upon presenting, explaining, or con- 
trolling the things they are concerned with. But much other work clearly 
manifests the mixed motivation that lay behind it : as examples, one could 
cite Locke’s T'reatises on Civil Government, Mendel’s papers on genetics, 
Ibsen’s Ghosts and A Doll’s House, Toulouse-Lautrec’s posters, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a Chippendale cabinet, and an illuminated manuscript. 

With this elaboration borne in mind, I think that the classification of 
psychic or mental activities into the three major categories of art, theory, 
and technology is adequate and exhaustive. But two further comments 
might help to drive this claim home. The first concerns the disposition of 
certain disciplines that this scheme seems to ignore. This involves the 
identification of sub-species of activity and artifact that lie intermediate 
between these major modes, and I broach the matter hesitantly, recognizing 
that it can all too easily lead to distinctions without differences and other 
similar absurdities. But 1 would suggest that history—which is perhaps the 
most apparent ‘stray’ from this schema—is a discipline which is a close 
compound of art and theory : it is sharply focused upon unique personalities 
and events—upon particulars—but it constantly seeks a thread of causation 
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upon which these can be strung and so connected. The character of history 
is made further ambiguous by the insistent intrusion of the technological 
factor : for man cannot avoid searching the past for patterns that can be 
projected into the future, and so increasing his power to predict and control 
what is yet to transpire. Most historical works are probably a fine blend of 
art and theory ; but history of this primary sort merges into the historical 
romance on the one hand, and into the theoretical studies of Vico, Spengler, 
and Toynbee, on the other. A similar intermediate area, compound of art 
and technology, is the vague and sprawling field of ‘ craftsmanship ’, in- 
cluding fine furniture, objets d’art, decorative art, and ‘ art with a purpose ’. 
All of what we call the * applied sciences ° lie similarly intermediate between 
theory and technology. 

The second comment bears upon those organized human endeavours 
that appear too vast and monolithic to fall within this scheme. I have already 
stressed the fact that the efforts of artists, theorists, and technologists 
mutually supplement and reinforce one another. Frequently man does not 
merely wait for this to happen ; he sets the process of reciprocation in motion, 
and directs it carefully. Thus all of the institutionalized efforts of man, such 
as government, religion, morality, industry, entertainment, have their 
artistic, theoretic, and technological aspects. Religion, for instance, finds 
its theoretic support and direction in the discipline of theology ; it impresses 
upon man the particularity of its personages, its demands, and its promises 
by the artistic resources of ritual, music, architecture, vestment, poetry, 
sculpture, and painting ; it exerts an effective influence upon human be- 
haviour, shaping man’s aspirations, soothing his anxieties, and controlling 
his waywardness, by means of sermons, inquisitions and confessionals, 
missionary work, education, and evangelicism. Religion is the sum of 
these aims and efforts. A similar organized complexity—or institutional 
synthesis—could be exhibited in all of man’s principal endeavours. 

Perhaps clarity in this matter can best and most briefly be achieved by 
a simple distinction. Most classifications of man’s activities are based on 
a casual listing of the major problems that man encounters, and of the 
devices by which he attacks these : so we get the confused catalogue of 
myth, language, art, religion, morality, history, science—or the sciences— 
ethics, law, philosophy, economies, politics, etc. Such catalogues are usually 
haphazard and can never be exhaustive. The classification that I have pro- 
posed is based on the absolute character of any problem that man confronts. 
The human enterprise as a whole divides into the major endeavours of art, 
theory, and technology in response to the fundamental conditions of life. 
And every organized segment of this enterprise, devoted to the pursuit of 
some limited but significant value, such as social order, salvation, material 
abundance, moral regeneration, the accumulation of knowledge, or physical 
health, develops its artistic, theoretic, and technological branches. The 
life of the mind is a continual probing of the world with the specially sensi- 
tized antennae of art, theory, and technology ; and it is equally a continual 
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integration of these perspectives into a coherent grasp of the world. So 
any artifact of mind is apt to be a locus of all human interests and a carrier 
of all human purposes. Works of art consecrate theoretical and technological 
values as well as artistie ones ; and artistic value resides in many objects 
that are not chiefly works of art. 


Vv 

I cannot here explore in detail the principles of form, medium, and 
expression that are employed in artistic creativeness and embodied in works 
of art. A brief exposition must suffice. The defining characteristic of the 
artistic attitude is the impetus toward the recovery and articulation of the 
precise character of experienced things. What the artist begins with— 
this is dangerous but unavoidable—is ineffable : it has the status of an 
intuition or apprehension. In so far as its character as such can be described 
at all, it appears to consist of a close fusion of insight, excitement, and in- 
tention : the artist has a vision of something that seems new and unprepared ; 
this glimpse both entrances and tantalizes him ; so he sets forth to clarify 
and stabilize it. Sheer particularity of quality and character, of texture 
and structure, of occurrence and significance, is only realized in immediate 
apprehension. But in this guise it is tentative and transient. This is familiar 
to all of us in the vivid but amorphous and ephemeral impact of love or 
grief or disappointment, of light on the sea or cloud shadows on a hill side, 
of a spontaneous burst of song or dance. We taste these briefly, regret their 
elusiveness and their departure, but do nothing to detain or clarify them. 
The artist does. He seeks to make his apprehension definite and distinct, 
and to embody in it an object so that it can be fully realized and recovered, 

There is only one way the artist can do this : by discovering the conditions 
of the original apprehension. The apprehension occurs in consciousness as a 
fused whole : its mode of being is synthetic ; it is a felt quality centred upon 
an image and reinforced by total organic response. The key term here is 
‘image ’, and I must explain briefly what I mean by it. I am using the 
term image very broadly ; and to denote an experienced content that is 
distinguished by its situation in consciousness—by its manner of occupying 
attention and not by the elements of which it is composed. Images usually 
have a sensuous and perceptual core : their original appeal and their con- 
tinued existence are frequently based upon the clarity and force with which 
they can compel our senses. This is obvious in the visual and auditory 
arts ; and poets, novelists, and dramatists are much concerned to make us 
“see ’ the persons, scenes, and incidents that they are portraying. But this 
is not the whole story. Images also have a cognitive and affective content : 
they are made up partly—and often predominantly—of thoughts and 
feelings ; what is imaged is frequently non-sensuous, as the emotions, beliefs, 
ideals, and purposes that animate people, the situations in which people 
encounter one another, the meanings that the world and life hold for man. 
This is obvious in literary art ; and it is a powerful factor in visual and 
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auditory art, where such images are mediated by symbolism and icono- 

graphy. So the content of images is infinitely varied. The distinguishing 

characteristic of images as psychic elements lies in the fact that they are 

highly self-contained, isolated, and episodic. They hold attention within 

themselves instead of referring it elsewhere, as emotions and ideas normally 

do ; they assert a completeness and self-sufficiency that require only internal , 
clarification, and resist absorption into any prior and independent system. 

Things as translated into emotions and ideas point spontaneously to their 

location in the systematic framework of our purposes and our theories ; 

they demand to be controlled or explained. Things as translated into 

images point only to themselves : they demand to be presented and pre- 

served on their own terms. Of course, things as imaged appeal beyond 
themselves to our accumulated affective and cognitive biographies and 
capacities ; we experience things always as whole men ; so this experience, 
under whatever mode it may occur, contains large deposits of emotion and 
idea, as well as of image : images are not replicas of things-in-themselves. 
But when things appear as images, this appeal is not a reference : things 
are enriched and clarified as unique occurrences by bringing to bear upon 
them all of the psychic functions that we command. 

We can now return to the problem that confronts the artistic endeavour, 
and to the process by which this problem is solved. As I have said, the 
original aesthetic apprehension of things is a fusion of feeling, thought, and 
organic response, all centred on an image : its mode of being is synthetic. 
This apprehension of particularity is immediate and direct ; but it is fleeting 
and tenuous, and is apt to be indefinite and indistinct. The thing as thus 
given will not stand still and will not remain constant. What the artist 
seeks is to make vividly clear the detailed quality and structure of the 
particularity thus encountered. This means that he must clarify, elaborate, 
and stabilize the primitive apprehension in which the particularity was 
given. And he can do this only by discovering the conditions of the original 
occurrence of this apprehension. That is, the artist must take what was 
apprehended as synthetic, and analyze this into its constituent elements. 
He finds within it sense qualities, perceptions, feelings, motives, thoughts, 
intentions, relations, formal structures, conflicts, tensions, and harmonies 
—some or all of these. He was not explicitly conscious of these in the original 
apprehension : especially not as elements or parts or conditions. But it is 
because they were there that he was conscious of the synthetic image. 
They are its conditions of occurrence. 

The artist’s task, having discovered these elements in his original appre- 
hension, is to put them together in such a way as to re-present the appre- 
hension, clarified and articulated and concretized. In creation the artist 
realizes explicitly what at first he only grasped implicitly. His apprehension 
has grown, has taken shape, has become both richer and clearer in its detail. 
In his art-work the artist makes possible the recovery—for himself and 
others—of the apprehended synthetic image and of the analytic content 
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and structure that are its conditions. The artist achieves this result by an 
acute attention to and exploration of the original apprehension ; by a reduc. 
tion of this to its concrete constituents, such as colours, sounds, emotions, 
forms, relations, meanings, designs, that can be manipulated and arranged ; 
by a reconstruction of these into a unified structure. By these means, the 
thing that was first roughly given is now sharply presented. Particularity is 
apprehended, but works of art are composed. 

As presented in works of art, and viewed from the aesthetic perspective, 
things enunciate their particularity with such force as to absorb the self 
and the world into themselves. The primary effect of art is to give us par- 
ticular things with a freshness and a fidelity that they do not ordinarily 
wear : and this enhances the joy and the sympathy with which we encounter 
and experience these things. I would stress this point just briefly. It may 
be felt that the present theory, in arguing for the necessity and importance 
of art—in making art an ‘ adjunct of adjustment "—has drained away from 
art all of the delight and enjoyment that are in fact so pervasive in our 
appreciation of art. I do not at all mean to do this. I think that art is a 
serious enterprise. I believe that most artists would agree with me in this. 
But this does not entail that art need be a drab and dull affair, devoid of 
joy and sparkle. Quite to the contrary. In fastening upon the particularity 
of things, art necessarily heightens and intensifies the quality of life. For 
experience is alert and vivid just to the degree that it is aware of the indiv- 
iduals it deals with. Art is a source of keen and rich enjoyment—it has 
intrinsic value—because it enhances the acuteness and intentness with which 
we experience particular things. We may be attracted or repelled, charmed 
or disquieted, elated or saddened : that depends upon the particular that 
is presented and the manner of its treatment. But at all events we are en- 
tranced. 

Yet I would still insist that the matter does not rest here. Because of 
the unity of the psychic life, this artistic acquaintance pervades experience 
and has repercussions on all of the operations of mind. Things, in becoming 
more precisely themselves, exhibit more clearly and persuasively their 
presence in the dimensions of the self and the world ; in asserting their own 
character, they demand that these dimensions be adequate to receive them 
without undue distortion. When a thing is presented in art, we are forced 
to attend to it on its own ground as well as on our own, and to listen to 
all that it has to say for itself instead of hearing only what we want. It is 
in this way that art is so valuable an ally of our affective and cognitive 
dealings with things, and it is for this reason that the artist is so often a 
revolutionary. By stressing particularity, art does much to ensure that our 
emotions and ideas will be appropriate to the actual things that we en- 
counter. Without the cleansing influence of art we are left at the mercy 
of stereotypes, prejudices, day-dreams, romantic escapisms, and sentimen- 
tality. Much of the responsibility lies in the pseudo-art of popular media 
that continually raises our hopes for a world that we still know is not real. 
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The only cure for this lies in a true art that confronts us compellingly with 
the actual character of particular things. 


VI 


In view of the great emphasis that I have placed on art as the presenta- 
tion of particularity, and as a vital participant in the human enterprise, 
there are two important matters that must be discussed if this interpretation 
is to be balanced and complete. 

The first of these concerns the claim of universality that is so often 
made for art—and, indeed, that works of art themselves assert in their 
impact upon appreciation. I think that this is a real character of art, re- 
quiring to be acknowledged. I also think that it can be accounted for very 
readily, and without invoking any special realm to which only art has 
access. The essence of the matter is quite simple. The illumination that 
a work of art casts upon the particular thing it presents is reflected upon 
other particulars that are similar to this one. Art has a universal relevance 
because men with a common nature share a world in which various things 
themselves have much in common. This does not mean that art makes, or 
tries to make, general statements that are applicable with equal validity 
and without qualification to a horde of similar particulars ; such generalized 
descriptions, which can refer only to schematized representations from which 
all individual differences have been erased, are the product and concern of 
theory. Art conveys the private quality of a particular thing ; it presents a 
unique occurrence in a unique way ; and in the course of aesthetic experience 
it is the actual character of this particular that dominates awareness. But 
symbolic reference is an integral aspect of art : the artist cannot but talk 
about things that are already our familiars—trees and skies and waters, 
loves and hates and jealousies, hopes and fears and aspirations, the whole 
range of existence and all the pressures that this exert upon us. It is what 
the artist says about these things, as he has encountered them, that is new 
and revealing ; and this is referable to our own future encounters with 
them. In retrospect, we realize that the content the artist discovers to us 
can be discerned in things themselves. In articulating his own unique 
experience of love, the poet clarifies the equally unique loves of other men ; 
for loves have similarities in their objects and their courses, though they 

are not identical. In articulating his own visions of colour and space, Kan- 
dinsky illuminates the world of colour and space for other men ; for his art 
says something unique about a world that is private to every man but is 
also our common environment. We will never see just what he saw, and 
never again what we saw in his work ; but what we have seen there will 
influence what we see in the coloured space we all inhabit. We will never 
feel what the poet felt ; but what we feel in his poem becomes a part of 
ourselves ; it influences what we may feel hereafter, and it broadens our 
sympathy for the feelings of others. Art is universal in the sense that it 
enables us to find enhanced meaning in subsequent encounters with things 
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which, though themselves unique, are similar to the thing it presents. Par. 
ticularity reverberates through experience, generating meanings that 
perpetuate it, and so assumes the guise of universality. 

The second matter requiring discussion concerns the existence of a good 
deal of art that at least seems not to present any particularity at all : that 
is, that seems not to have any subject-matter or content, not to be concerned 
with the character of things, not to have any reference beyond itself. The 
familiar types of art that raise this issue are such as absolute or pure music, 
strictly formal design, abstract and non-objective plastic art, and pure 
poetry. Specific examples of such art are a Chopin prelude, a Calder mobile, 


a mosaic, a Ming vase, the non-representational compositions and construe. | 


tions of many modern painters and sculptors, such as Kandinsky, Mondrian, 
Pollock, O’ Keefe, Matisse, Braque, Henry Moore. It is frequently maintained 
that the meaning of such works is sheerly intrinsic, that their value is ex- 
hausted by their material and formal properties, that they have no bearing 
upon life and the world but deal with a realm that is strictly their own. 
This view is especially associated with such men as Clive Bell and Roger 
Fry, with their doctrine of significant form ; A. C. Barnes and others who 
speak of plastic values; and Gurney and Hanslick, who elaborated the 
doctrine of musical values and the musical faculty. And a great many 
artists have lent it their enthusiastic, if rather confused, support. 

The issues raised by this claim are complex, and extremely elusive, and 
are incapable of any simple settlement : the views of artists, critics, and 
theorists are a maze of contradictions. But some account must be taken 
of the problem, for a theory that could not give an adequate place to non- 
objective paintiug, to absolute music, to pure design, would stand self- 
condemned by its own exclusiveness. What is required is a doctrine that 
is broad and flexible, able to recognise that art embodies several types of 
meaning and value, and that there are wide variations in the emphasis 
placed upon these by different artists. I will state the elements of this 
doctrine in an almost schematic form. 

First, it is the special genius of art to make vivid and articulate for man 
the character of the particular things that he encounters. When the artist 
concentrates successfully on this purpose he realizes in his work what I shall 
call presentative or expressive values. It is art of this sort that I have been 
chiefly speaking of throughout this paper. Obvious, if trite, examples are 
Macbeth, The Last Supper, the St. Matthew Passion, the Laocoon, Adonais, 
Crime and Punishment. 

Second, artistic activity often occurs in close conjunction with the other 
main interests of life, the cognitive and the affective, co-operating with 
and contributing to them. When the artist brings within his orbit a powerful 
but subsidiary concern in explaining and controlling things—in instructing 
and persuading man as well as clarifying his vision—he realizes in his work 
functional values, either theoretical or technological. I have previously 
referred to these ‘ mixed > modes, where art serves other purposes in addition 
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tu the aesthetic. Obvious examples are such satires as the plays of Shaw, 
Moliére, and Aristophanes ; allegorical, historical, and satirical paintings 
like T'he Blind Leading the Blind of Breughel, The Rake’s Progress of Hogarth, 
and Picasso’s Guernica ; many hymns and anthems ; most architecture ; and 
many novels, such as Dickens’ Bleak House, Trollope’s The Way We Live 
Now, and Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii. Where the artistic interest 
becomes itself subordinate to another dominant interest, there result works 
that have artistic value but are not strictly works of art : these include such 
varied artifacts as those of craftsmanship, didactic art, commercial design, 
decorative art, etc. The distinction between these two broad classes— 
between fine art and applied art—is one of degree, and they merge in an 
area of violent but unimportant disagreements about specific works. 

Third—and this brings us directly to the problem at issue—artistic 
activity always contains a tendency, which is never fully realized, to become 
autonomous, independent of the vital purpose that gave rise to it, and prim- 
arily concerned with its own processes, materials, and methods. A passion 
for the intrinsic character and possibilities of his chosen medium is a necessary 
trait of the artist ; he must be fascinated by the sensuous qualities of the 
material he works with, by the intricate ways in which this material can 
be patterned and structured, by the challenges with which it confronts 
him and the satisfactions that it yields. Every artist witnesses to the fact 
that his talent has two aspects : an extreme sensitivity to his surroundings, 
and a vast absorption in the properties and the manipulation of some ordered 
structure of matter. Further, there is apt to be extreme tension between 
these poles, and a wild fluctuation from one to the other ; it is difficult for 
the artist to realize his insights into the world and at the same time to 
exploit faithfully the resources of his medium. Finally, the artist often finds 
it easier to come to terms with his medium than with his insights : the former 
has a structure and stability, as well as a fierce sensuous appeal, that facilitate 
exploration and continually yield surprised satisfaction ; while the latter are 
tentative and elusive, demanding a rigorous pursuit which they often frus- 
trate. When the artist despairs of achieving a fusion between these, and 
finds his medium more accessible and inviting than his insights, he turns in 
the direction of formal artistic values. His interest focuses upon the im- 
mediate sensuous qualities of the material he works with—words, or sounds, 
or colour and line, or stone—and upon the patterns and structures into 
which this material can be worked. 

All fine art is rich in formal values. The concentration upon such values 
is merely the artistic occurrence of mind’s constant inclination to delight 
in the objects it makes or discovers, to reflect upon its own processes, and 
to refine and proliferate its techniques. There is much fine art in which 
formal values far outweigh presentative and functional values ; as examples, 
{ would suggest a Mozart or Haydn quartet, a Kandinsky improvisation, a 
Braque still-life, much of Swinburne’s poetry. Whether there are works of 
art which embody only formal values—in which there is no intention to 
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present or express particularity—is a moot point, since artists, critics, and 
audiences are very equivocal when pressed on the matter. But I think it is 
doubtful whether much, if any, such art exists. It is to be expected that 
any work of art, emerging as it does out of the experience of its creator, 
should crystallize some of the content and meaning that he has found in 
life and the world, and should appeal to a similar funding of experience in 
its audience. Even such stringently non-objective painters as Kandinsky 
and Mondrian insist that their paintings are intended to convey the sense 
and the emotional significance of a spiritual reality. And Beethoven is 
far from unique among composers in maintaining that his seemingly ‘ absol- 
ute ’ music is a vehicle for expressing his sense of the world and his vision 
of life’s meaning. 

But it is abundantly clear that there is much art in which the element 
of structured matter is far more prominent than that of presented content. 
When we listen to a Bach fugue or the Liszt sonata, when we look at a 
painting by Tintoretto or Renoir, we are more conscious of the harmonies, 
the melodies, and the rhythms of sound, of the play of colour and line and 
mass, than we are of any independent particular thing that is referred to 
and presented. Such predominatly formal art has a high value in at least 
two distinguishable respects : it issues in works that are the source of a 
sheer and intense delight, arousing in us a heightened sense of life and a 
feeling of unburdened joy ; and by its self-examination and experimentation 
it maintains the media and techniques of art at a high level of refinement. 
So even if we stipulate that there is some formal art that presents no partic- 
ular, it still constructs particulars that have this double meaning and value. 

In concluding this account, I would insist upon the cohesion and integrity 
of artistic activity and artifacts, as I have insisted upon the synthetic 
character of the whole human enterprise. Just as there are no absolute 
divisions between art, theory, and technology, so there are none among 
these major types of art. Probably every work of art consecrates each of 
these artistic motives, and embodies each of these kinds of artistic value, 
The panorama of man’s artifacts is a continuum. It is so because as a whole 
these artifacts constitute a massive instrument of adaptation, an agent of 
life in its transactions with things. Man pays to everything he encounters 
a triple interest, composed of aesthetic, cognitive, and affective moments. 
But man finds it advantageous sometimes to narrow and intensify his con- 
cern, and to push nearer to the core of the world by closing his perspectives. 
In doing so he creates works that are still three-dimensional, but that con- 
centrate their mass at a point and drive in one chief direction : that is, he 
creates art, theory, and technology. 


IREDELL JENKINS 
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HUMAN FREEDOM IN THE BEST OF ALL 
POSSIBLE WORLDS 


This, said Leibniz, is the best of all possible worlds. But, whatever 
our doubts regarding the appropriateness of Leibniz’s optimism—and they 
are many—it is not our intention to air them here. Rather, we have a much 
more limited and prosaic aim in mind ; namely, to inquire whether, con- 
sistently with his general metaphysical system, Leibniz can include among 
the many perfections contained within this best of all possible worlds that 
of human freedom of will. We believe, and will attempt to show, that he 
cannot. 

Leibniz would, of course, disagree with us. For he maintained that men 
do have free will and he devoted a considerable portion of his writings to 
an attempt to prove that his affirmation of human freedom is compatible 
with the remainder of his philosophical system, including his doctrine of 
the superlative goodness of this world of ours. To establish our case, there- 
fore, we must show that he failed in this endeavour. Since the issue to be 
resolved is that of the reality of human freedom, we should have clearly 
in mind from the beginning what this notion means to Leibniz. For his 
interpretation of the nature of freedom is, to say the least, unusual. He 
sees three positions open to a philosopher concerned with the problem of 
the freedom of the will.' 

First, he can hold that all human actions are governed by absolute 
necessity. On this position, the assertion that any person could ever choose 
to perform any action other than that which he in fact does is logically 
contradictory. This view, being a total denial of human freedom, is rejected 
by Leibniz. Secondly, he can take the extreme opposite position and affirm 
that human choices are completely undetermined, there being no reason 
why a person should choose to perform the action which he in fact does in 
preference to any other. This, the liberty of indifference or equipoise, 
Leibniz dismisses as ‘ chimerical ’.2 He does so because it violates one of 
the two fundamental principles which he believed to underlie all reasoning : 
the principle of sufficient reason, that * there can be no fact real or existing, 
no statement true, unless there be a sufficient reason, why it should be so 
and not otherwise. . ..2. Having rejected both necessitarianism and in- 
determinism, Leibniz accepts the third alternative interpretation of human 





1See Leibniz to Coste, 1707, in Leibniz : Selections, ed. P. P. Wiener (New York, 1951) 
pp. 480-83. 

*Ibid., p. 482. 

8The Monadology and Other Philosophical Writings, tr. R. Latta (Oxford, 1898) 
p- 235, 
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freedom, which is the view that, to avoid both absolute necessity and pure 
chance, freedom must be conceived as being identical with causal determin. 
ism. All human actions, in keeping with the principle of sufficient reason, 
are causally determined and hence are certain and predictable ; nevertheless, 
because their non-occurrence would not involve a logical contradiction, 
they are not absolutely necessitated but are, instead, contingent. And their 
contingency offers a basis for the affirmation of human freedom. As Leibniz 
often puts it, the causes leading men to act as they do * incline without 
necessitating ’.4 

The doctrine that all of our actions, though not logically necessitated, 
are causally determined and hence capable of being predicted with certainty, 
Leibniz held to be consistent with the affirmation of human freedom. We 
do not. However, since our interest here is not in the adequacy of Leibniz’s 
theory as an interpretation of the nature of human freedom but rather in 
its logical compatibility with the remainder of his philosophy, we shall not 
pursue our disagreement with him on this point further. Instead we shall 
turn to an examination of his philosophical system itself, as it bears upon 
his conception of freedom, commencing with his theory of causality. Dis- 
satisfied with the attempts made by his contemporaries (particularly Des- 
cartes and Malebranche) to solve the problem of the relationship between 
different substances in general and between mind and body in particular, 





Leibniz developed a novel solution of his own, the theory of pre-established | 


harmony, which denies all causal influence between substances, explaining 
the appearance of such influence in terms of a harmony among the actions 
of the substances pre-established by God from the creation of the world. 
Leibniz’s theory of causality thus rests upon two basic assumptions : (1) 
The principle of sufficient reason, which affirms universal causal determina- 
tion, and (2) the doctrine of pre-established harmony, which denies causal 
interaction among substances. Accepting both of these assumptions, Leibniz 
was forced to the inevitable conclusion : The causal factors determining 
the events in the history of any given substance must lie within that sub- 
stance itself. Therefore, it is the theoretically possible, given the original 
nature of any substance, to deduce from this its entire subsequent career. 

This theory, applied to human beings, results in an interpretation of 
history which is crucial to Leibniz’s account of the nature of human freedom. 
Its significance becomes quite clear from the following illustration : * Since 
Julius Caesar will become perpetual Dictator and master of the Republic 
and will overthrow the liberty of Rome, this action is contained in his 
concept, for we have supposed that it is the nature of such a perfect concept 
of a subject to involve everything, in fact so that the predicate may be 
included in the subject, ut possit inesse subjecto’.5 But, if Caesar’s actions 
were contained within its concept, could they, according to Leibniz’s meaning 


4‘New Essays Concerning Human Understanding, tr. A. G. Langley (Chicago, 1916) 
p. 183. 


5 Discourse on Metaphysics, Correspondence with Arnauld, and Monadology, tr, G, Ry 
Montgomery (La Salle, 1950) pp. 20-21, 
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of freedom, have been freely performed ? As we have seen, Leibniz main- 
tained that, for an action to be necessitated and hence not free, it must 
be one which the person acting could not have avoided performing under 
pain of logical contradiction. The events in Caesar’s history fully satisfy 
this criterion of necessity. Since all of the actions in his career were con- 
tained within his concept, he could not, without contradicting that concept, 
ever have done anything other than what he in fact did do. And what was 
true of Julius Caesar holds for us all. Since the whole history of our lives 
is contained within our concepts as individual substances, every act which 
we perform is determined by a logical necessity. We can never act otherwise 
than we do on pain of destroying our very essence.* Thus, even in terms 
of Leibniz’s watered-down version of the nature of human freedom, we 
cannot, compatibly with his general theories of causation, be called free. 

But Leibniz has a ready reply to this criticism. The necessity which 
we have found to characterize all human actions is not an absolute but only 
a hypothetical necessity. For, even though it be granted that, given the 
existence of any individual person, his actions follow from his concept 
and hence are logically necessitated, it is quite possible that this person him- 
self might never have existed. And, if he had not existed, his actions would 
never have occurred. Hence, their performance cannot be absolutely neces- 
sitated. In other words, our conclusion that the actions of any given person 
are absolutely necessitated is based on an hypothesis, namely, that that 
person exists. Unless, therefore, we can show that his existence is itself 
absolutely necessitated (that his non-existence would involve a logical 
contradiction), we are justified in concluding only that his actions are 
hypothetically, but not that they are absolutely, necessitated. So the issue 
now becomes : Taking any particular individual member of our world, 
say, Julius Caesar, could a world exist without logical contradiction which 
does not include that particular person within it? Leibniz answers in the 
affirmative. God, in his act of creation, chose our world (which includes 
Julius Caesar among its inhabitants) from an infinite number of worlds, 
existing as pure possibles in his understanding before creation. Had he 
chosen some other world than the one which he actually did—and he could 
have done so without contradiction—Julius Caesar—as the individual who 
crossed the Rubicon, overthrew the liberty of Rome, and was assassinated 
on the Ides of March—would never have existed. Hence, those acts which, 
given the existence of our world with its Julius Caesar, were necessitated 
might never have occurred. Rather, an entirely different man, with the 
events of his career contained within his concept, would have taken the 
place occupied by Caesar on the stage of world history. Therefore, while on 
the hypothesis of the existence of any one of the infinite number of possible 
worlds the acts of its members are necessitated, this necessity is in every 
case only hypothetical since the existence of no one of the possible worlds 
is itself absolutely necessitated. 


*Cf. Leibniz to Arnauld, July 14, 1686, ibid., pp. 125-26. 
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Leibniz believes that through this analysis he succeeds in eliminating 
the apparent incompatibility between his theories of freedom and of deduc- 
tive causality. Since our purpose here is to determine whether his explana- 
tion does in fact succeed in its aim, once again we shall refrain from a criti- 
cism of his conception of the nature of human freedom, contenting ourselves 
with the passing remark that, as now developed, it amounts simply to the 
affirmation that, whatever world (among the infinite possibles) God had 
seen fit to create, the actions of its members would be logically necessitated, 
although in no two worlds would these members or their actions be the same. 
Few writers other than Leibniz, we surmise, would accept this as an adequate 
interpretation of man’s freedom. But to the main argument. Leibniz has 
based his affirmation of human freedom on the assumption that the world 
in which we live exists contingently rather than necessarily, since God 
could, without contradiction, have created any one of an infinite number of 
other possible worlds in its stead. We believe that this assumption is logi- 
cally untenable ; for, whatever Leibniz may say to the contrary, God was 
logically necessitated in his creation of our world. The necessity underlying 
the divine creative act, however—and here we agree with Leibniz—cannot 
be based upon any intrinsic logical self-contradiction pervading all of the 
possible worlds other than our own for these may well be, as Leibniz con- 
tends, all internally self-consistent. Rather, it stems from the fact that, 
on Leibniz’s own terms, God could not have created any world other than 
ours without involving himself in self-contradiction. 

Leibniz would agree that, in a sense, God was necessitated in his creation 
of our world ; however, the necessitation involved was not, as we have 
urged, logical but was instead moral.’ His reasoning is as follows : God is 
a perfect being. Hence, when he decided to select a world for creation out 
of the infinite number of possible worlds existing in his understanding, his 
own perfection demanded of him that he choose the best. Our world, being 
the best possible, was for that reason chosen in preference to all others. 
But, logically speaking, it need not have been chosen since there was an 
infinite number of worlds stretched before God’s gaze on creation day, 
each one of which lay waiting for the divine glance to fall upon it with 
special favour and any one of which, had God been less than perfect, he 
might well have found preferable to our own. 

This argument, we believe, breaks down. Leibniz cannot, on his theory, 
maintain the distinction which he draws between moral and logical necessity. 
For, consider : The proposition that God exists is, according to Leibniz, 
a necessary truth (i.e., its denial is self-contradictory).6 Among the ways 
in which Leibniz demonstrates this proposition to be necessarily true, one 
consists in the proof that a perfect being must exist. In other words, Leibniz 


"Cf. Theodicy, tr. E. M. Huggard and ed. A. Farrer (New Haven, 1952) Sect. 201, 
pp. 252-53. 

8Cf. Letter to Coste, 1707, Selections, p. 480. 

*See ‘That the Most Perfect Being Exists’, in New Essays Concerning Human 
Understanding, Appendix X, pp. 714-15. 
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argues from God’s perfection to his existence. Hence, if the affirmation of 
God’s existence states a necessary truth, the affirmation of his perfection, 
since this is the ground for the affirmation of his existence, must state a 
necessary truth as well. The denial of God’s perfection, therefore, is logically 
self-contradictory. Since, furthermore, a perfect being must always act in 
the most perfect possible way,!° it follows that God could not, without contra- 
dicting his own essence, have created any other than the best of all possible 
worlds. In other words, the necessity which constrained God in his creative 
act was of the same nature as that which constrained Julius Caesar to cross 
the Rubicon or that which is constraining me to write this criticism of 
Leibniz. All of these actions alike spring analytically from our essences, 
hence all are logically necessitated, hence none is, even in Leibniz’s own 
weak sense, free. 

If our argument so far is sound, what conclusions can we draw from it ? 
One seems sure. Since God must, on pain of self-contradiction, create the 
best of all possible worlds, this best possible world, whichever of the infinite 
possibles it may be, cannot have simply a hypothetical or contingent exist- 
ence but must, rather, exist necessarily. No other world than it being logi- 
cally possible,'"! whatever inhabitants it contains must exist necessarily 
and whatever acts they perform must necessarily occur. Hence, there can 
be no freedom, using Leibniz’s own interpretation of the meaning of that 
term, in the best of all possible worlds. Having reached this conclusion, we 
might then carry our argument one final step further by employing the 
straightforward deductive argument : There can be no freedom in the best 
of all possible worlds ; this is the best of all possible worlds ; ergo... Un- 
fortunately, however, the problem is not quite so simple as that. For Leibniz 
could confront us at this point with the following very powerful objection : 
Granting that the best of all possible worlds must exist necessarily, it does 
not follow therefore that our world must exist necessarily. For our world, 
though in fact the best possible, need not necessarily have been so. On 
strictly logical grounds, any one of the infinite number of possible worlds 
existing in God’s understanding could have been the best possible. And 
had a world other than ours been the best, God would necessarily have 
selected it for creation in preference to our own. Therefore, to deny men 
in our world freedom on the grounds that the inhabitants of the best of all 
possible worlds cannot be free is to elevate the contingency of matter of 
fact into the necessity of logical determination. 

Although this objection appears on the surface to be cogent, we believe 
that at bottom it rests upon a confusion. According to Leibniz there is 
an infinite number of possible worlds. If we wished to distinguish these 


See Discourse on Metaphysics. . ., p. 3. 


By this we mean simply that all the other ‘ possible ’ worlds must now be considered 
impossible because their creation would involve a self-contradiction in God. They are 
themselves, however, not self-contradictory. Hence, we shall continue to speak— 
inaccurately, however, if our argument is correct—of the infinite number of possible 
but non-existent worlds, referring in this way to those self-consistent worlds which it 
was impossible that God should allow to see the light of day. 
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from each other, we could give them special designations ; e.g., worlds A, 
B,C. . .n. Turning to our own world we can attribute at least the following 
three predicates to it : (1) It is either world A, world B, world C, or some 
other of the infinite number of possible worlds ; (2) it exists ; and (3) it is 
the best of all these possible worlds. The question at issue is whether (2) 
is a logically necessary or simply a contingent predicate of our world. If 
the latter is true, the objection stated above holds ; if the former is true, 
the objection falls. The argument underlying the objection—that, although 
the best of all possible worlds must therefore exist necessarily, it does 
not follow that our world must therefore exist necessarily—may be 
stated in the following terms : Our world is either world A, world B, world C, 
or some one other of the possible worlds. Now, although one of these worlds 
must be the best possible and thus must exist necessarily, we cannot say 
that world A is it, because it could be world B ; nor that world B is it, because 
it could be world C ; and so on to infinity. Therefore, since our world must 
be either world A or B or C etc., we cannot say that it must exist necessarily 
since, should we make our world world A, it could be that world B is the 
necessarily existing one ; if we make our world world B, it could be that 
world C is the necessarily existing one; etc. So, the conclusion follows, 
we cannot say that our world exists necessarily. 

This argument must be fallacious. For it grants, first, that one world 
must exist necessarily and, hence, that all the others are logically impossible. 
In other words, it holds that there is one and only one necessarily existing 
world. Secondly, it agrees that our world exists. But, finally, it denies that 
our world exists necessarily. Hence, it contradicts itself. The fallacy which 
it commits rests upon its failure to consider seriously enough the implications 
involved in attributing both predicates (2) and (3) to our world. Since the 
best of all possible worlds must exist necessarily and since our world is the 
best of all possible worlds, it is true not only that our world exists as an 
actual matter of fact but it is true also that it exists necessarily. Hence, 
although it is possible to make the assumption (a) that our world may be 
either possible world A or B or C etc. as well as the assumption (b) that the 
necessarily existing. world may be either possible world A or B or C ete., it 
is logically impossible to make the assumption (c) that our world could be, 
say, possible world A and that the necessarily existing world could be any 
other of the possible worlds than A. And it is upon assumption (c) that the 
objection which we have been examining rests. 

Before we can draw the conclusion towards which we have been aiming 
—that in our world conceived as the best of all possible worlds there cannot 
exist even the Leibnizian variety of human freedom—we must face one 
further argument which Leibniz could employ in his defence. This argument 
questions a basic link in our chain of reasoning—our contention that the 
best of all possible worlds must exist necessarily. It does not, however, do 
so by questioning the argument by which we established the necessary 
existence of the best possible world ; rather, it takes the quite different tack 
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that our argument that God is logically necessitated in decreeing that the 
best possible world be brought into actual existence by creation rests upon 
the assumption that there is a best possible world. But this assumption 
is subject to doubt. For, among the infinite number of possible worlds 
existing in the understanding of God before creation, it is logically quite 
possible that there may have been no one world better than all of the others. 
In that case, since God can create only the best possible, there would have 
been no act of divine creation at all.!2 Therefore, since there is, as a possible 
alternative to the existence of our world, the existence of no world at all, 
we cannot base our denial of human freedom upon the necessary existence 
of our world. 

The problem here raised is a serious one. For, on Leibniz’s theory, God 
would have had to have refrained from creating had there been no world 
among the infinite possibles superior to all the rest. So we must ask : In 
terms of Leibniz’s premises, could God have been frustrated on the very eve 
of his great creative act by the awkward discovery that, among all the 
possible worlds, none so surpassed all the others in goodness that it justified 
his bringing it into existence ? Our answer is negative. For, let us imagine 
that, having decided to create, God took a quick glance over his infinite 
number of possible worlds and found two worlds, Alpha and Beta, which 
surpassed all the others that he saw in the amount of goodness which they 
contained but which were themselves equally good, Alpha containing per- 
fections a, c, d, e, f,. . . and Beta containing perfections b, c, d, e, f,. . . 
perfections a and b being of equal value. Would God at this point shrug 
his shoulders and return to the contemplation of his own infinite perfection ? 
Not at all. Rather, he would take another, more careful scrutiny of his 
flock of possible worlds. For he would know that somewhere among them 
he would come upon world Gamma, which contained perfections a, b, e¢, 
d,e, f, ... Having discovered it, he would proceed to create Gamma, the 
best of all possible worlds. 

Our account of God’s possible activities on creation day rests on an 
assumption ; namely, that perfections a and b could co-exist in world Gamma, 
But what if this is not true? What if perfections a and b are incompatible 
with each other in such a way that, if a given world contains one of the two, 
it is logically impossible for it to contain the other ? Pertinent as this objec- 
tion may be, it is not one which, consistently with his own theory, Leibniz 
is free to raise. For one of his major theses—that, in fact, on which he bases 
his own revised version of the ontological argument for the existence of God 
—is to the effect that perfections cannot be incompatible with each other. 
‘.. . it is not difficult to show that all perfections are compatible with each 
other or can exist in the same subject’. If this doctrine be accepted— 
and Leibniz supported it by an argument which he certainly must have 


12See Letter to Coste, 1707, Selections, p. 483. 


13° That the Most Perfect Being Exists’, in New Essays Concerning Human Under- 
standing, p. 714, For his argument, see pp. 714-15, 
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believed conclusive—the hypothetical objection which we have raised breaks 
down. Perfections a and b, because they are perfections, must be compatible 
with each other, hence must be capable of co-existing in world Gamma, 
Therefore, the dilemma in which we had imaginatively placed God could 
not, on Leibniz’s theory, have thwarted the creator. 

Unfortunately, however, the doctrine of the compatibility of all perfec- 
tions contains at least one implication which Leibniz found it difficult to 
accept. If all perfections are compatible with each other and hence can 
exist in the same subject and if our world is the best of all possible worlds, 
it should follow that our world contains all perfections. Containing all, 
it can lack none. Now, evil, according to Leibniz, is a limitation, a lack of 
perfection. Therefore, our world should contain no evil. But it does and 
Leibniz knew that it does. Hence his perplexity. Although he wrestled 
with this problem, as far as we know he never reached a satisfactory solution 
to it. If he was to be consistent, one of the two positions had to be abandoned. 
But which should it be—his doctrine of the compatibility of perfections or 
his recognition of the existence of evil? In at least one place he gives up 
the former : * Everything possible demands that it should exist, and hence will 
exist unless something else prevents it, which also demands that it should 
exist and is incompatible with the former ; and hence it follows that that 
combination of things always exists by which the greatest possible number 
of things exists ; as, if we assume A, B, C, D to be equal as regards essence, 
i.e., equally perfect, or equally demanding existence, and if we assume that 
D is incompatible with A and with B, while A is compatible with any except 
D, and similarly as regards B and C; it follows that the combination ABC, 
excluding D, will exist ; for if we wish D to exist, it can only co-exist with 
C, and hence the combination CD will exist, which is more imperfect than 
the combination ABC ’.!® But, on the theory of the compatibility of per- 
fections, ABCD would exist. Leibniz realized this quite well himself, was 
disturbed by it, but finally gave the problem up as one which he could not 
solve : ‘ But it is as yet unknown to men, whence arises the incompossibility 
of diverse things, or how it can happen that diverse essences are opposed to 
each other, seeing that all purely positive terms seem to be compatible 
inter se’ .'6 

What can we conclude from this lengthy answer to the original objection ; 
namely, that man is not absolutely necessitated in his actions since God 
could have refrained from creating altogether ? It is hard to say, definitely. 
Tf his doctrine of the compatibility of perfections is accepted, Leibniz could 
not use this objection in defence of human freedom for, according to that 

MSee Theodicy, Sect. 20, pp. 135-36. Here Leibniz equates evil with limitation of 
essence rather than perfection. However, he held the terms ‘ essence ’, ‘ goodness ’, and 
‘ perfection ’ to be equivalent. See below, n. 15; also ‘ On the Ultimate Origination of 
Things ’, in The Monadology . . ., p. 340; and B. Russell, A Critical Exposition of the 
Philosophy of Leibniz, Appendix : Extracts from Leibniz (London, 1937) p. 297. 

16 ]bid., p. 296. 


Tbid., pp. 296-97, reading ‘ perfections ’ in place of the term ‘ essences ’ used here 
See above, n. 14, 
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doctrine, there must be one best possible world, our own, which God was 
logically necessitated in creating ; therefore all human actions must be 
what they are and none can be free. If, on the other hand, he abandons the 
doctrine of the compatibility of perfections, he can employ the objection. 
But, to do this, he must not only give up his proof for the existence of God 
based upon his version of the ontological argument but he must also refute 
the argument itself. Since he would probably be unwilling to do the former 
and almost certainly unable to do the latter, I believe that it is fair to con- 
clude that the doctrine of the compatibility of perfections is an integral part 
of his philosophy and that, therefore, for him, the suggestion that God 
might have been prevented from performing his creative act by his inability 
to choose between two equal, superlatively good possible worlds offers no 
real possibility at all. 

God, then, we conclude, must have created. Furthermore, he must 
have created our world with its Julius Caesar crossing the Rubicon, its 
Leibniz philosophizing about the best of all possible worlds, its me criticising 
the philosopher’s system. All of these things must necessarily be, for there 
can be no freedom for any man in this best of all possible worlds—if Leibniz’s 
philosophy be true. If. 


OLIVER A. JOHNSON 
University of California, Riverside. 
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THINKING AND EXPERIENCE 


Opinions will differ concerning the relative importance of the many 
different themes which are developed in Professor Price’s latest work.' It 
seems clear, however, that the author’s central purposes are to discuss and 
criticise what are called ‘the (inductive) Sign Theory of Symbolisation ’, 
‘the Symbolistic Theory of Thinking ’ and *‘ the Classical Theory of Think- 
ing ’, and to provide an empiricist account of thinking which shall be free 
from the deficiencies of the latter. In view of their importance and inter- 
connection, the main features of Price’s account of each of these topics 
will be presented at some length. 


THE (INDUCTIVE) SIGN THEORY OF SYMBOLISATION 

Price protests against the prevalent habit of using ‘ signs * and * symbols’ 
as synonyms. He wastes no time on the view which simply equates symbols 
with inductive signs. *‘ Black clouds mean rain, and the word “ rain ’? means 
rain . . . to obliterate the distinction altogether, by calling the word as 
well as the black clouds a sign of rain . . . can only lead to confusion’ 
(pp. 160-1). The Sign Theory is plausible enough to require study if it is 
interpreted, as it was by Ogden and Richards and Miss Stebbing, as main- 
taining that ‘meaning in the symbol sense is a special case of meaning in 
the sign sense’. Price first gives us a painstaking and effective criticism of 
Miss Stebbing’s antitheses between ‘natural’ and ‘ conventional’ signs 
(pp. 162-182). He also elaborates ways of overcoming some apparent difti- 
culties in applying the Sign Theory to utterances other than descriptive 
sentences (pp. 187-197). He points out, however, that the Sign Theory 
involves the paradoxical conception of human nature which Mr. Kneale 
has called ‘The Thermometer View’: * Human organisms are conceived 
on the analogy of scientific instruments. From certain events which happen 
in them, especially their utterances, I learn to infer what is going on outside 
them, just as I learn to infer the temperature of the bowl of water by noticing 
how the mercury rises . . .” (p. 185). Price describes this way of regarding 
human beings as ‘ Physicalistic’ rather than ‘ Behaviouristic’, on the 
grounds that it ignores the biological utility of word-using behaviour. 

Price’s main attack on the Sign Theory, developed in chapter VII, is 
on the ground that it ‘looks at symbolization entirely from the consumer's 
end, and not at all from the producer’s’ (p. 198). But, he says, from the 
epistemological viewpoint, * it is meaning for the thinker which is important, 
the function which words, gestures, diagrams have . . . in autonomous or 


1Thinking and Experience. By H. H. Price. (London: Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 1953. Pp. 366. Price 25s). 
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free thinking . . . . . The autonomy of rational beings depends upon the 
use of symbols . . . on the using of them, not just the listening to them’ 


(p. 200). If symbolic cognition were just a special case of sign-cognition, 
there could be no ‘ free’ thinking, for all thinking would be ‘ tied’ to per- 
cepts. (‘ Sign-cognition ’ is applied to cases where a percept brings to one’s 
mind—puts one in a state of readiness for—something not immediately 
experienced. See chapter IV). When one produces symbols as instruments 
for one’s own thinking, they are not functioning as signs for oneself, and 
when one thinks in images, verbal or pictorial, these symbols are not signs 
for anyone. Price discusses the view that * the sense in which my words, 
etc., have meaning when I use them myself is a purely dispositional one, 
equivalent just to saying that I should understand them, in the sign-cognitive 
way, if I were to hear or see them produced by other people’ (p. 203). 
Admittedly sentences like * X understands 8” are statements about X’s 
dispositions, nevertheless such dispositions are sometimes actualised, even 
though the actualisation cannot be described by using over again the words 
which describe the dispositions. And such an actualisation is just the thing 
upon which the Sign Theory can throw no light. All this is clearly and 
effectively said, but the two arguments which Price sees fit to add seem to 
be question-begging as well as superfluous. 

The first supplementary argument (pp. 203-5) is to show that the Sign 
Theory does not give an adequate account of meaning for the hearer. Suffice 
it to say that Price ends this with the unexpected complaint that the Sign 
Theory omits to consider the function which pointer-readings have ‘ for 
the instrument itself’! The last argument (pp. 205-6) is to the effect that 
the utterances of other people ‘are only signs for me because they are 
already symbols. If so, of course, the Sign Theory . . . would be circular ’. 
It seems inconsistent for Price to press this argument and yet to admit on 
the next page that unless we did observe more or less constant conjunctions 
between human utterances, etc., and environmental states, ‘we should 
never come to use these sounds, ete., . . . as instruments to think with’ : 
for this surely implies that we must understand (basic) words or sentences 
as signs before we can use them in autonomous thinking. Price stresses 
the value of the Sign Theory in drawing our attention to the importance of 
ostensive definitions, whose nature and function he examines in detail 
(pp. 210-229). But although nothing he says here seems to warrant the 
argument in question, he repeats this in the last chapter (p. 352). This 
last formulation of the argument reveals why Price accepts it. A sign, as 
he maintains, becomes a symbol for a person only when he has learned to 
produce and use it, but Price is using ‘ understand ’ in such a way that only 
symbols and not signs can be said to be ‘ understood ’. Now this is not only 
arbitrary, but, on Price’s premisses, surely inappropriate ; for the main 
thesis of chapter IV was that sign-cognition is conceptual cognition, a mani- 
festation of intelligence, a kind of thinking. 
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THE SYMBOLISTIC THEORY OF THINKING 

Price is considering here the type of theory, of which Professor Ayer’s 
inaugural lecture * Thinking and Meaning ’ is one of the clearest statements, 
It is defined by Price as the view that thinking is nothing but * cognition 
by means of symbols ’ (p. 145) or * using symbols understandingly ’ (p. 312). 
His first criticism is expressed thus : * Since sign-cognition is undeniably 
thinking, it follows at once that not all thinking is symbolic cognition’ 
(p. 298). But this is too strong a statement. What Price actually did, in 
chapter IV, was to argue that it is expedient to adopt a wide definition of 
the term ‘thinking’ and to allow that sign-cognition is a (primitive) kind 
of thinking (p. 104). The main reasons given for this recommendation 
were that sign-cognition is liable to error (pp. 94-5), and that it involves 
‘ eognition of the absent ° (pp. 95-98). However, Price gives little weight to 
this first criticism, since even if it were accepted, it could still be maintained 
that ‘fully developed or autonomous thinking is nothing but symbolic 
cognition ’ (p. 298). 

Since the most important kinds of symbols are mental images and 
words, it is ‘ not surprising that the Symbolistic conception of thinking has 
presented itself historically in two different forms, Imagism and Nominalism. 
The one equates * free > thinking with the using of image-symbols, the other 
with the using of verbal symbols (verbal images being counted for this 
purpose as a special sort of token-words) ’ (pp. 298-9). The inadequacy of 
the latter version follows from the fact that there is such a thing as image- 
thinking ; the inadequacy of the former from the fact that ‘ words are 
symbols in their own right, because our basic words are linked directly to 
the world by ostensive definitions * (p. 299). These contentions are forcibly 
developed in an earlier chapter—the most polemical part of the book—on 
‘The Imagist Theory of Thinking *. (Since this chapter was published in 
Proc. Arist. Soc., 1951-2, with minor omissions, before the book, it seems 
unnecessary to elaborate on its themes). If the Symbolistic Theory is to 
be defensible, then, it will have to adopt a liberal interpretation of ‘ symbol ’, 
and, as Price points out, words and images are not the only kinds of symbols 
we use to think in or with—we sometimes use physical replicas or non- 
imitative gestures. The issue can be expressed then by asking whether 
‘concepts can only be had in mind by experiencing particulars which are 
not instances of them’. (Notice that Price denies that images are literally 
instances of concepts, even of such concepts as yellow (p. 254). But surely, 
unless images were literally instances of some concepts they would be un- 
describable, and Price’s analysis of image-thinking would be untenable). 

Price advances three considerations which tell against the Symbolistic 
Theory (apparently in favour of the Classical Theory) by suggesting that 
‘our thought frequently “‘ overflows” our symbols’ :— 

(i) ‘ Nominalistic philosophers fix their attention too much on what 
may be called full dress thinking, where we talk to ourselves or others in 
complete and fully formulated sentences ’ (p. 305). whereas ‘ in the thinking 
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of most people at most times both verbal symbols and image symbols have 
a decidedly * scrappy ” character ’ (p. 306). ‘ It is only rehearsed thinking 
which ever has a full dress . . . character. But it is unrehearsed thinking 
which is important, because that is the stage at which something is being 
thought out for the first time ’ (p. 307). ‘ Could it not be said that when we 
think most, we symbolise least 2?’ (p. 308). 

(ii) There is the familiar experience of looking for the right symbol. 
It is tempting to suppose that ‘ during the period of search we must have 
something before our minds which is not as yet symbolised at all’, by refer- 
ence to which we reject the inadequate symbols which suggest themselves 
(pp. 308-9). 

(iii) The Symbolistic Theory seems to ignore the narrowness of the 
‘specious present ’. When one is expounding an argument involving, say, 
300 words, it is obvious that only a few of the words are before one’s mind 
at any given time. Yet the ‘ general sense ’ of the argument is in some sense 
before one’s mind throughout, and it is this which enables one to produce 
appropriate words in an appropriate order. But ‘ what is this awareness / 
Surely it is not awareness of symbols ? ’ (pp. 309-11). 

Price concludes that these considerations are not decisive in refuting 
the Symbolistic Theory (or in establishing the Classical Theory), but they 
certainly suggest ‘that when the Symbolistic philosophers tell us that 
thinking consists in using symbols understandingly, the word ‘ understand- 
ingly ” requires further analysis ’ (p. 312). 


THe CLAssicaAL THEORY OF ‘THINKING 

Price explains his use of * classical’ by saying that the essential tenet 
of this theory is ‘ that thinking is differentiated from other forms of cognition 
not only by being a special sort of activity, but also by having a special 
sort of objects, which are variously called universals, concepts or abstract 
ideas ’ (p. 301). So defined, the Classical Theory comprises not only Realism 
but also traditional (* Inspective*) Conceptualism, i.e. versions of Con- 
ceptualism which treat concepts as inspectable entities of a special kind. 
Price classifies Locke, as well as Descartes and Kant, as Inspective 
Conceptualist. This novel mode of classification involves treating the 
dispute between Realists and Conceptualists as ‘only a domestic quarrel 
within the Classical tradition ’ (p. 304). 

Price’s criticism of the Classical Theory (pp. 320-335) is interwoven 
with his exposition of his own theory. The crucial question, he says, is 
whether we can discover apprehendings and apprehensibles of the kinds 
invoked by Classical theories, and, treating this as a phenomenological 
question, he inevitably reaches a negative answer. Regarding Realism, he 


makes the logical point that the in re version will not do as an account of 
‘thinking in absence ’, for ‘how could such an act of inspection occur, if 


Doghood only has being ‘“‘ in ’’ the particulars which are its instances / No 
instances of it, ex hypothesi, are before one’s mind at the moment... . 
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Shall we not after all be committed to the Ante rem theory... .4° (p. 326). 
And _ traditional Conceptualism, Price suggests, may be regarded as an 
(unsuccessful) attempt to describe generic images. (Price gives an interesting 
discussion of the latter in chapter LX. He defends the view that there are 
not only (i) generic images of the kind likened by Galton to a composite 
photograph, i.e. an image whose characteristics are determinate but which 
is not exactly like any of the particulars it represents, but also (ii) transitory 
images which can least inadequately be described as ‘ incompletely deter- 
minate particulars ’). The fact that the Classical theorists offer analyses of 
conceptual cognition which are more metaphysical than phenomenological 
is attributed by Price to their unwillingness to trust their memories. Hence 
their demand that, to avoid using symbols like a parrot, we must be appre- 
hending something other than symbols. But this is to analyse thinking in 
absence so that it is not really ‘in absence’ after all. So let us trust our 
memories and ‘take the phenomenological facts ... as we find them’ 
(p. 334). 


Price’s THEORY OF THINKING 

A satisfactory theory must be applicable to the problem-cases, not only 
those mentioned earlier which suggested that thought *‘ overflows > symbols, 
but also cases of unplanned intelligent action. Price illustrates the latter : 
‘ When you see someone about to step on to the live rail on the Underground 
tailway, you pull him aside at once, without “ stopping to think ”’, that is, 
without stopping to use words or images’ (p. 315). Such an action is ‘ con- 
cept-guided ’, and although the concepts in question (of the properties of 
electric currents) could not have been acquired without the use of words, 
they operate now asymbolically. Throughout this work, Price equates 
‘thinking ’ and ‘ conceptual cognition ’, and his solution takes the form 
of an account of the way in which concepts enter into our thinking. Concepts 
are to be regarded as dispositions, not as entities, and, he insists, the ‘ acti- 
vating ’ of such a disposition is a matter of degree, so that a concept may 
‘ sub-activated ’ (* sub-excited ’) without being ‘ fully brought to mind’. 
One's concept of X (which is, fundamentally, one’s capacity to recognise 
instances of X) is only fully actualised when an X-ish particular is presented, 
but it may be sub-activated on many other occasions. This may manifest 
itself as a mere readiness to recognise an X, or to behave appropriately 
(pp. 115-6), but if one also has an image of X, or of the corresponding word, 
the concept would be more fully actualised (brought to mind). Moreover, 
if we postulate ‘mental linkages’ between concepts qua dispositions, the 
activation of one concept may sub-activate many other concepts ; and on 
these assumptions, it is easy to explain the problem cases, where concepts 
are operative im one’s mind asymbolically without being presented to the 
mind as inspectable objects (pp. 317-9). 

This part of Price’s theory does not seem to be quite as novel as he 
suggests. He introduces the notion of degrees of actualisation as being 
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‘paradoxical and unfamiliar’ (p. 115). Admittedly the expression ‘ degrees 
of actualisation ’ is unfamiliar, but is this true of the way in which Price 
cashes it ? Surely a physiologist or a behaviourist would take it for granted 
that our acquired dispositions (conceived e.g. as ‘ brain-traces’) may be excited 
in different degrees ; and the same notion is implicit in Stout’s account of 
retentiveness, though Stout conceived the dispositions in question as psy- 
chical entities. Perhaps the significance of this notion has not been sufficiently 
appreciated by epistemologists. Price is probably right in attributing the 
error of the Inspective theory partly to the assumption that ‘ if a capacity 
is actualised at all, it must be fully actualised ’ (p. 357). In any case, the 
feature of Price’s theory which is of greatest topical interest is his protest 
against unduly narrow views of ‘ conceptual cognition’, particularly the 
view that a concept is nothing but a word-using capacity. Price insists that 
there is ‘ not just one single way in which a concept must manifest itself, 
if it is to manifest itself at all’ (p. 353). To find out what a concept is we 
must ask what it does, what happens in its possessor which would not 
happen if he lacked it ; and, in fact, there are many different ways in which 
a concept may manifest itself—in recognition of instances ; in sign-cognition ; 
in the production (and recognition) of mental images ; in the production of 
genuine instances (e.g. of a mashie-shot); in the production and under- 
standing of words; and, perhaps most significant of all, in the order in 
which different images or words (or actions) succeed each other, e.g. a 
concept ‘ guides’ a series of images so that the later ones correct the de- 
ficiencies of the earlier. Price concludes : ‘ The occurrent manifestations of 
concepts are as multiform as the exercise of intelligence. In fact it is just 
another name for the exercise of intelligence ’ (p. 354). 

Price describes his theory as ‘ a dispositional version of Conceptualism ’, 
and he emphasises that the dispositions in question are memory-dispositions. 
All other concepts are dependent on basic (ostensively definable) concepts, 
and ‘if the concept ¢ is a basic one, it consists in having a memory of what 
¢ things are like’ (p. 358). Thus Price’s theory depends ultimately on the 
adequacy of his account of memory. This is outlined in a number of scattered 
passages and does not seem to be wholly free from difficulties. It must 
suffice here to mention its two main features. (i) Recognition and recollection 
are treated as two independent functions of memory, the former as the more 
fundamental (pp. 67-70). (ii) The Realistic theory of recollecting is rejected 
for much the same reason as was the Realistic theory of conceiving. Both 
are said to involve the obscure notion of ‘ inspecting’ something which 
lies ‘beyond’ the actually presented particulars, whereas, according to 
Price, the so-called comparing of an image with a past event ‘ just consists 
in the detection of the first image’s inadequacy and the substituting of 
a better one’ (p. 343). 


Of the several themes described above, it is Price’s own account of 
thinking which most deserves and requires further discussion. But first 
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some brief remarks must be made about his method of dealing with the 
traditional * problem of universals ’. He attempts to segregate the ontological 
and epistemological aspects of the problem. His first chapter takes the form 
of a detailed discussion of ‘the Philosophy of Universals’ (i.e. the Aris- 
totelian in rebus theory) and ‘ the Philosophy of Resemblances ’, both being 
treated as ‘ purely ontological doctrines’ (p. 30). This chapter is notable, 
first, for the skill deployed on behalf of each of these rival views, and, secondly, 
for Price’s conclusion that both, if stated carefully, cover the same facts, 
and that this ‘ strongly suggests that they are two different (systematically 
different) terminologies . . . different ways of saying the same thing ’ (p. 30). 
(cf. Price’s earlier view, in Proc. Brit. Acad. 1946, p. 116, that ‘ there is no 
getting away from the objective reality of universals ’). In the later chapters, 
Realism and Conceptualism, Nominalism and Imagism are treated as purely 
epistemological theories designed to provide an account of thinking (of 
something) in (its) absence. No one who has read this book could deny 
that this procedure is useful. But Price should perhaps have acknowledged 
that his use of the party-labels differs somewhat from that of philosophical 
tradition. ‘ Realism’, for example, has usually been used to refer to the 
ontological views of Plato or Aristotle. Price’s interpretation of these 
party-labels illustrates his preoccupation with the problem of ‘ thinking in 
absence ’, and his policy of trying to solve epistemological problems without 
metaphysical commitment. This policy shows itself at many points through- 
out the book, for example :— 

(i) in his by-passing the ontological issues raised by the sense-datum 
analysis of perception and its rivals (pp. 47-50) ; 

(ii) in his non-committal references to Behaviourism and psycho-physical 
Dualism (e.g. pp. 183-5) ; 

(iii) in his failing to make explicit what ontological assumptions underlie 
his use of ‘ disposition ’. 

This last point is crucial for the interpretation of Price’s theory of think- 
ing. Plainly he is not using ‘ disposition’ as Professor Ryle does. In The 
Concept of Mind, ‘ dispositions’ refers to a class of words—‘ skill’, ‘ bent’, 
‘taste’, etc., and the names of specific kinds of skill, etc. (This is often 
disguised by Ryle’s way of speaking, e.g. saying that, he is discussing ‘ the 
logic of the concept of so-and-so’, when what he is doing is discussing the 
(ordinary) usage of an English word). Price usually talks about dispositions 
in ways which suggest that he is thinking of them as continuants which 
possess causal powers. For example, they are said to be ‘ operative’ in us 
from time to time, to be ‘ excited’ in different degrees, and to ‘ guide’ or 
‘determine’ the order of our images or words. Such language seems to 
involve more than purely phenomenological description. Does not Price’s 
claim that his theory eaplains the problem-cases presuppose that dispositions 
and their ‘ mental linkages ’ are conceived as unobservable entities and their 
relations? Yet in the last chapter, Price insists that a concept is a dis- 
position, ‘not an entity’ (e.g. p. 348). Does he mean ‘ not an inspectable 
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entity ’, or ‘not an entity, but a logical construction’? One cannot be 
sure. The latter interpretation might be placed on the analogies in which 
he likens the relation between a concept and its manifestations to that 
between a disease and its symptoms and that between magnetic force and 
its manifestations (pp. 335-7). Ontological questions about dispositions are 
raised only in discussing the Classical Theory (pp. 321-2). This theory, it 
is said, need not postulate that the capacity to reapprehend Doghood has 
a ‘ categorical basis ’, in the way that the elasticity of a steel rod is based on 
its molecular structure. Price adds that there may be some mental dis- 
positions which are ‘ ultimate ’, i.e., have no ‘ categorical basis’. But the 
significance of this is diluted when we notice that the only reason given 
for saying that concepts are ‘in the mind’ is terminological—‘ *“* Mind ” 
is the word we habitually use for that part of our personality to which 
such dispositions belong’ (p. 328). 

What then is epistemology as Price is practising it? It is not linguistic 
analysis, nor is it metaphysics. He sometimes speaks as if all it comes to 
is the description of phenomenological facts, descriptive psychology as it 
used to be called. Sometimes this is not very sharply distinguished from 
genetic psychology, notably in chapters IV and V, where Price discusses a 
level of mental development at which there are no ‘ free ideas’. There is 
also some reductive analysis, the resolving of complex capacities into more 
elementary ones (e.g. the analysis of the capacity to understand a word on 
p. 231). When Price is not criticising other theories, he is usually doing 
philosophical psychology of a kind which is nowadays very unfashionable. 
It does not follow, however, that what he is doing is unimportant. Many 
contemporary philosophers speak as if the only way of making a contri- 
bution to the * philosophy of mind ’ is by making a microscopic examination 
of the idioms in which ‘ mental-conduct ’ words occur, and as if this could 
be usefully done in a vacuum, as it were, without paying any attention to 
the relevant facts, phenomenological or experimental. Price’s approach, 
with its close attention to the facts, is surely indispensable. However, as a 
result of his policy of metaphysical non-commitment, Price’s theory is 
incomplete. It leaves various problems on our hands. One of these, which 
Price acknowledges (p. 355), is how the different manifestations of a concept 
are related to each other. It may be thought a point in its favour that 
Price’s account of concepts could be accepted by philosophers who interpret 
‘dispositions ’ very differently—as brain-traces, as psychical entities or as 
logical constructions. But the other side of the penny is that it is liable 
to be regarded simply as a somewhat novel alternative terminology for 
describing phenomenological facts. 

If Price’s theory is interpreted in the latter way, there are several points 
at which it will encounter resistance. One such point is his application of 
‘thinking’ to cases of so-called sign-cognition. The expert snipe-shooter 
would be surprised to be told that he has to think in the act of firing in order 
to make his forward allowance (pp. 101-2). This sort of criticism is not 
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serious, for, as Price says (p. 147), if the rules of ordinary usage are stretched 
in the barrack room and the bar, why may this not be done in the writings 
of philosophers? However, more serious difficulties arise in connection 
with Price’s equation of ‘thinking’ and ‘ conceptual cognition ‘. Clearly 
Price is not using ‘ cognition’, as some contemporary philosophers do, as 
‘just jargon for knowing’. But what does Price mean by ‘ cognition’? 
This is not explained. Yet there does not seem to be any familiar use of 
‘cognition’ which would make it more plausible to say that thinking is 
nothing but conceptual cognition than to say that thinking is nothing but 
using symbols. 

Price’s use of ‘ thinking’ assimilates active purposive problem-solving 
and passive responses, ideational or behavioural. At any rate, by classifying 
all of them as cases of conceptual cognition, he fails to draw attention to 
important differences. And many of us would not wish to say ‘ I am think- 
ing ’ (tout court) to describe the workings of our conditioned reflexes or our 
day-dreams. The trouble here is that Price does not distinguish the uses 
of ‘ thinking’ (a) where ‘ thinking of (about) X’ is equivalent to ‘ having 
an idea of X’, and (6) where ‘ thinking about X’ is equivalent to ‘ trying 
to solve some problem concerning X°*. Yet surely the differences between 
such states of mind are of crucial importance for the epistemologist. It 
seems appropriate enough to equate thinking, in sense (a), with conceptual 
cognition, but even if thinking, in sense (6), always involved thinking in 
sense (a), it certainly involves more than this. Price’s failure to raise this 
issue seems to be due to his preoccupation with ‘thinking in absence’. 
‘ Thinking ’, he says, ‘ is characteristically cognition of the absent’ (p. 34). 
Sometimes he even omits ‘ characteristically ’, e.g., on p. 259. He proceeds 
as if recognition of presented particulars and thinking (conceptual cognition) 
of absent particulars were the only cases the epistemologist need examine. 


(Cf. ‘ What does present itself to the mind . . . is in recognition a perceived 
particular. In thinking, even the particulars which we think of do not 
present themselves to the mind, .. .’ (p. 277) ). He nowhere mentions 


‘ thinking in presence ’. But we do often think about (do not merely recog- 
nise) the things we see or touch, e.g. in trying to solve a jig-saw puzzle. 
(Cf. problems set in intelligence tests and by Kohler for his apes.) 
This, in itself, shows that an analysis of ‘ cognition of the absent ’, however 
important, does not provide a complete account of thinking. Moreover, 
some of the processes which we call ‘ thinking ’ cannot plausibly be classified 
either as ‘ cognition in absence ’ or as ‘ cognition in presence ’, e.g. trying to 
solve a problem in pure mathematics or logic. To call such a process ‘ cog- 
nition of the absent ’ would prompt the question ‘ of the absent what ?’, 
and clearly Price does not wish to reply ‘ subsistent universals ’. The only 
place where Price discusses a priori reasoning is in connection with the Sign 
Theory (pp. 194-7). Here we are told that a defender of this theory may say 
that ‘a priori sentences are just part of the linguistic calculus itself’, and 
that a priori reasoning is ‘ nothing but a series of moves in a complicated 
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speech game’ (p. 196). But what we want to know is what Price would 
say from the viewpoint of his own theory. Surely he would not deny that 
one is thinking, when one tries to solve a problem in pure mathematics ? 

Our discussion has been focussed on Price’s theory of thinking. We have 
seen that the latter is, at any rate, incomplete, and that this is due, partly 
at least, to Price’s policy of metaphysical non-commitment and his pre- 
occupation with ‘ cognition of the absent’. Something must now be said 
about the book as a whole. It does not, as some may have hoped or expected, 
challenge the main theses of The Concept of Mind. Ryle’s work is referred 
to only in three footnotes, and the occasion for two of these is to endorse 
Ryle’s attack on the * Intellectualist Legend ’. The other is a passing com- 
ment to the effect that the antithesis between mind as ‘ inward’ and body 
as ‘outward’ is not necessarily a mistake. ‘ Environmental’ and ‘ out- 
ward ’, Price says, are relative terms. ‘ It depends where your “ centre ”’ is 
.. . In autonomous thinking, especially when it is conducted in images 
.. . the thinker’s own feet and stomach are as environmental as the dog 
or the motorist ’ (p. 105). It is only in chapter VIII that Price lets fly, and 
what arouses his impatience here is the inadequate phenomenology of ‘ the 
Anti-Imagist philosophers’. There are, however, many passing remarks 
which make plain Price’s attitude to linguistic analysis, e.g. his reference 
to ‘people who are more interested in the way we talk than in the way 
things are’ (p. 330). 

It must be said that this book is not a model in respect of the arrangement 
of its material. It could with advantage have been briefer, and its themes 
could have been deployed more systematically. Many of Price’s frequent 
digressions are of great intrinsic interest, but this is not always so. Chapter 
V (‘The Logic of Sign-cognition ’) could have been omitted without loss, 
and the thesis of chapter III seems rather pointless. The issue discussed in 
the latter is whether primary recognition can be erroneous. (* Primary 
recognition ’ means, roughly, recognition of characteristics as distinct from 
recognition of individuals and species thereof). The conclusion, reached 
after an involved argument, is that the notion of fallibility is not applicable. 


But this seems devoid of interest, since it is obtained by the expedient of 


deciding not to consider recognition as a source of information. And in 
his digression on ‘ deictic (demonstrative) gestures ’, Price gets tangled in 
the web he has woven (see pp. 170-2). But to stress such occasional lapses 
would be churlish and would show no sense of proportion. For this book 
contains so much that is original and stimulating, so much that needed saying 
and has been clearly and cogently said. And there are many more good 
things in it than it has been possible to mention in this review. 


C. W. K. MuNDLE 
University of St. Andrews. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS X. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 1945-1952 


PART I 


How is it possible for man, being finite, to have any knowledge of the 
infinite ? This is the question to which the most influential theologians of 
recent years have paid most attention, and their work, in spite of lamentable 
confusions in some regards, has thrown into sharp relief the problem of 
God’s transcendence. An accentuation of the same problem is also evident 
in philosophical discussions of religion, although there does not seem to be 
any close rapprochement between theologians and philosophers. How far 
these have indirectly influenced one another and how far the common 
shape of their problem is due mainly to a coincidence of circumstances are 
interesting questions on which it would not be profitable to dwell in the 
space available for this survey. 


1. RECENT PHILOSOPHY AND TRANSCENDENCE 

I shall begin with some articles in various periodicals which give a fair 
impression of the way many philosophers approach religious questions 
today. 

Of these a characteristic article by Professor John Wisdom (Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1945 and reproduced in his Philosophy and Psycho- 
analysis) is very typical. It is entitled Gods. Wisdom’s method makes it 
peculiarly difficult to summarise his paper, but his main purpose seems to 
be to confront us with cases of sharp and important disagreement which 
we would not attempt to settle by recourse to facts. This is our old friend 
the a priori, but in a very novel guise, since Wisdom shows very little fond- 
ness for the traditional approaches to this problem. In dealing with our 
appraisal of the beauty of a picture, for example, it is suggested that we 
settle the dispute * by talk perhaps ’ which helps us to see the picture differ- 
ently. But the main question, on which Professor Wisdom has little to 
say, is what happens when we see the picture differently. Not presumably 
for him the apprehension of a non-natural quality or a mere change in our 
attitude. But if not these, what? Another example is deciding whether 
the doer of an action, whose factual character is not in dispute, showed 
reasonable care. The ruling, in a court of law for example, could be very 
important—‘ a game is lost or won’ with it. But, it is held, the argument 
is not ‘a case of demonstrative reasoning ’. How far it is really helpful to 
bring together, as samples of the same kind of fundamental difficulty, 
problems which differ so sharply in many respects as those instanced in 
Wisdom’s paper, must be left open. What matters is that we are brought, 
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by way of these sample problems, to a view of religious statements as not 
admitting of any sort of factual verification. The crux of the paper is the 
parable of the ‘invisible gardener’. Those who believe in the gardener 
may begin by advancing an explanatory thesis, but, confronted by hard 
facts, they persist in their belief (no longer ‘ experimental ’) even when they 
expect to find nothing in the garden which they would not expect without 
this belief. This certainly takes us to the heart of the matter, so far at least 
as the existence of God is concerned. For the more we understand the trans- 
cendence of God, the plainer it is that he cannot be known as one term in 
the system by which finite facts are known. But this is a peculiarity of our 
knowledge of God due to his transcendence, which means something very 
different from any ‘ transcendence of experience ’ which we may ascribe to 
aesthetic or moral qualities or a priori principles, something also more 
independent of the particular character of things or the specific content 
of our beliefs. It was thus out of keeping with the main point of Wisdom’s 
paper to assimilate the problem of knowing God as closely as he does to 
other knowledge which precludes factual verification, and the hint, rather 
vaguely conveyed at the end of the paper, that psychoanalysis may provide 
the clue to the problem of transcendence and immanence, takes us still 
further off our course. 

The same alternation of insight with lapses into very misleading notions 
of transcendence in religion characterises a symposium on Wisdom’s paper 
which appeared in the first number of University. Here Mr. Antony Flew 
develops Wisdom’s parable and challenges the religious believer, on pain 
of the death of his thesis ‘ by a thousand qualifications ’, to say what he 
would regard as counting against his faith. What would have to occur to 
constitute disproof of the love or the existence of God? To this the second 
symposiast, Fr. Corbishley, boldly answers ‘ nothing ’, adding however that 
‘questions of the existence of God and of the love of God are not on the 
same footing ’. Both points seem to me very important and I regret that 
Fr. Corbishley did not press the second more. He believes, wrongly to my 
mind, that the former is the one which primarily concerns the philosopher. 
He also weakens his case, and exposes himself to attack by Mr. Patrick 
Nowell-Smith, by ascribing to Flew a crude sensationalism and by assimil- 
ating religious statements to statements such as those we make about 
‘magnetic fields’. The latter may be different from the pattern of the iron 
filings within them, and this constitutes a problem for epistemology, but 
the presence of magnetic fields is established by evidence. Where Corbishley 
seems to me dead right is in claiming that God, by his very nature, must be 
known to exist in some other way than by evidence, namely as involved in 
the existence of anything whatsoever. The peculiarity of this knowledge 
is overlooked in the shrewd strictures on Corbishley’s paper by Mr. Nowell- 
Smith who complains that we can only know that God exists if we know 
what sort of being he is, the suggestion being that we only know this by 
noting what God does, what difference he makes to the world, and thus 
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running the gauntlet of the ‘thousand qualifications’. An attempt by a 
further contributor, Mr. Richard Hare, to by-pass the problem in terms of 
a mysterious notion of * bliks ’ seems to me helpful in one way only, namely 
by drawing attention to an affinity which does seem to subsist between 
our trust that things will behave in a certain way and belief in God. But 
I doubt very much whether Hare would understand this as I do, and I do 
not know how to make sense of * blik’ so long as it is used as a blanket 
term for such very different matters as an obsession (for example that dons 
are out to murder one) and normal ‘beliefs about the order of nature (and, 
I gather, world views and moral beliefs). In the second number of the same 
journal the discussion is renewed (on the basis of an instructive parable 
about revelation by Dr. Austin Farrer) by Mr. Michael Foster who rightly 
stresses the importance of commitment, as distinct from an attitude of 
mere detachment, but does not in this way dispose of the epistemological 
problem raised by Flew. Mr. Basil Mitchell seeks a way out in terms of 
items which may count for or against faith without ‘ counting decisively ’. 
This has the merit of showing that at some stage account must be taken of 
specific religious assertions (a point stressed also by Professor Hodges in 
closing the symposium), but it also leaves it open for Flew to reply (Uni- 
versity, Volume 1, No. 3) that, much though we may wish to justify the 
ways of God to man (and even succeed in doing so), that is not where reli- 
gious faith takes its stand. The uniqueness of problems about God is thus 
again brought out, and it is further underlined, in what seems to me the 
most incisive of all the contributions to the symposium, by Dom IIltyd 
Trethowan (University, Volume 1, No. 3) who urges that we know God in 
being aware of other things, not by inference from them, a view which the 
writer notes, very properly, would require much space to develop. 

One other contributor to the symposium in University is Professor J. N. 
Findlay. He offers a variation on the theme of his paper in Mind, April 1948 
on ‘ Can God’s existence be disproved’? The first part of this latter paper 
sets out very clearly and fairly how the idea of God must be understood 
for God to be ‘an adequate object of religious attitudes’. God must not 
only exceed us vastly but he must not be limited in any thinkable manner 
and he must be all-comprehensive in the sense that everything else depends 
on him, his own non-existence being unthinkable. Whether this implies, 
as Findlay hints, preordination at all points, even in human sinfulness, is 
more questionable ; does not the doctrine of Creation provide a way out of 
that impasse? But in the main Findlay’s analysis, notwithstanding the 
problems it raises, centres attention effectively on the absolute character 
of God. So conceived, however, the Divine Existence is alleged to be im- 
possible ‘ for all who share a contemporary outlook ’, necessity in propositions 
being for them, if not reducible to arbitrary connection, at best a matter of 
tautologies or connections of possible instances of characteristics. The idea 
of necessary existence is thus self-refuting and modern approaches to phil- 
osophy force us to come down on the atheistic side, the stock objections 
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to the Ontological Argument being here carried to the point of almost re- 
versing it. The conclusion is not, however, thought fatal to religion, for 
we are offered instead of our existent God an ‘ imaginary focus ’ (University 
No. 2) or an ‘inexhaustible object of aspiration’ towards which we may 
make *‘ an indefinite approach ’, a view not without an impressive ancestry 
in the work of Alexander and others. A recent psychologist, whose work 
deserves attention for its considerable insight into the nature of religious 
experience, proceeds on a somewhat similar assumption when he regards 
God as an ideal which is always eluding us ‘ like the horizon’. He is Erich 
Fromm whose Psychoanalysis and Religion may be warmly commended 
even to those who do not share its humanistic viewpoint. A more tradition- 
alist notion of a * finite God’ may be found in R. B. Perry’s Puritanism 
and Democracy. 

Two replies were made to Findlay’s paper. The first, by Professor 
George Hughes (Mind, January 1949), begins by pointing out forcefully 
and wittily that ‘contemporary ’ is a rather misleading name for a move- 
ment to which so many have not yet bowed the knee. With an acute under- 
standing of what has been gained by the thinkers who consider themselves 
modern in excelsis, he urges that the conventionalist view of ‘ necessity ’ is 
plausible mainly as applied to mathematics and logic and does not rule 
out the possibility of other necessary propositions not to be analysed in 
the same way. The theist, moreover, usually holds that the proposition 
‘God exists ’ is ‘ the only necessary existential proposition ’. It thus needs to 
be considered independently of any view we may hold about scientific and 
every-day statements about the natural world. Some very pertinent obser- 
vations are also made about the way a statement may be claimed to be in- 
escapable—a proposition’s being necessary, for example, is not the same as 
its being seen or known to be necessary ; it may be inescapable only to 
human reason at its best. Hughes also puts forward for discussion an in- 
genious variation of Findlay’s argument. In the same number of Mind 
Mr. A. C. A. Rainer points out the discrepancy involved in claiming that 
worship is only appropriate as directed to a certain kind of object when it 
is also thought that the idea of this object is ‘ self-evidently absurd’. In 
Mind for July 1949 Professor Findlay welcomes this criticism and agrees 
that his argument has force only for those who share his general approach, 
‘modern ’ being used to indicate these and not in any ‘ honorific’ way. He 
also adds suggestive observations on affinities which may be found between 
his sort of religious atheism and the analogical theism of his opponents. 

Echoes of this debate persist in a further series of connected articles in 
Mind, beginning with Mr. David Cox’s paper entitled ‘ The Significance of 
Christianity ’ (Mind, April 1950). Mr. Cox is more uncompromising than 
Findlay. His aim is to recommend the method of logical positivists to 
Christian theologians but without restricting the experience by which alone 
verification proceeds to sense experience. This means that Christian doe- 
trines must be regarded, not as descriptions of a transcendent reality, for 
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which apparently Mr. Cox has little use, but as formal rules and empirical 
hypotheses, the purpose of doctrine being to safeguard religious experiences, 
The emphasis on religious experience seems to me very necessary and J 
sympathise closely with the protest against the proliferation of dogmas 
divorced from religious experience. But I do so mainly because the dogmas 
are about a transcendent reality which can only be known symbolically in 
eertain experiences. Mr. Cox thus presents us with one term in the problem 
of understanding religion at the expense of a correlative term which gives 
the first its importance. His own attempted re-statements of Christian 
doctrines in accordance with his positivist thesis are extremely unplausible. 
‘God exists ’ he reproduces as—* some men and women have had, and all 
may have, experiences called ‘‘ meeting God”’’. But this is a very short 
way with the transcendentalists, for while we may be said here to be merely 
describing human experiences these have an object whose nature remains 
open. The experiences can not be exhaustively described, if they can be 
described at all, without reference to the God whom Mr. Cox’s opponents 
deem to be transcendent. ‘God exists’ is moreover singularly unsuited for 
Cox’s treatment if it is true that God’s existence is known, not from particular 
features of experience, but as involved in the being of anything. The second 
re-statement is of ‘ God created the world from nothing ’. This is reproduced 
as—‘ anything which we call ‘‘ material ”’ can be used in such a way that it 
contributes to the well-being of men’. This is not even a corollary of ‘ Crea- 
tion’, far less its meaning. Those positivists who stressed more the non- 
theoretical character of religious truth were nearer the mark. 

Criticism of Cox’s thesis along the lines of my own comments is made 
by Mr. W. D. Glasgow who urges (Mind, January 1951) that the ‘ essential 
content ’ of Christian doctrines is lost under the verificationist treatment and 
challenges Cox to give a positivist account of Christ’s own claim to be One 
with the Father. Two other persons who enter the field are Mr. Thomas 
McPherson and Mr. T. R. Miles. The former (Mind, October 1950) believes 
that Mr. Cox has set himself an impossible task and invites us to consider 
more closely what sort of proposition we have in the words ‘ God exists’ 
rather than pull it about to make it verifiable. He and Miles (Mind, July 
1951) make interesting and ingenious observations on the use of ‘ exist’ 
designed to underline the peculiarity of the claim that God exists. Cox 
replies to McPherson with a note on ‘ Meeting’ (Mind, April 1951). 

Essays in a similar vein may be found in The Socratic, No. 5, a special 
issue to which Professor Wisdom contributes a foreword. The closing essay 
of a course of searching addresses by Canon T. R. Milford, published under 
the title Foolishness to the Greeks, contains also a lucid analysis of the challenge 
of ‘ verificationist ’ philosophy to religion, together with suggestions for 
meeting it in terms of ‘initiation’ into special experiences ; theological 
statements ‘must validate the experience which the initiated have, of 
living in the community of the redeemed’. This is extremely promising 
but, until it is more fully developed, very hard to assess, The background 
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of discussions such as [ have instanced is also admirably outlined by Professor 
I. T. Ramsey in the first part of a paper in The Modern Churchman, September 
1952, entitled ‘ The Challenge of Contemporary Philosophy to Christianity ’. 
Later in this paper, and in his inaugural lecture as Nolloth Professor of the 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion (entitled Miracles), the same author 
outlines a way of meeting the challenge of ‘ contemporary’ philosophy in 
terms of a language map in which different hierarchies and levels of language, 
together with ‘ index’ or ‘ boundary’ words such as ‘I’ or ‘ Person ’, which 
have no place in subordinate languages, reflect not only the normal empirical 
reference of language, but also ‘ Fact as it is —an extremely difficult notion 
which is connected with the idea of an ‘ overall total language’ which has 
‘God’ as an ‘apex word’ compelling the former to be finite although 
subordinate languages can be developed indefinitely. In presenting these 
ideas, Ramsey summons Berkeley and Bradley to help him meet the chal- 
lenge of the verificationist. But how far they can provide succour in the 
way required, and how far the entire enterprise is well conceived, must 
await the fuller elaboration of his views by this exceptionally ingenious 
writer. 


2. THE NEO-THOMIST SOLUTION 

These variations on the theme of the peculiarity of statements about 
God and of claims to refer to a transcendent being should be considered in 
connection with a number of recent books dealing expressly with the subject 
of the existence of God in a way that is more relevant to the discussions 
noted hitherto than has always been appreciated. By far the most important 
of these, to my mind, is Dr. E. L. Mascall’s Existence and Analogy. In his 
earlier book He Who Is Mascall had confined himself largely to a masterly 
exposition of the arguments of St. Thomas Aquinas which should prove 
invaluable to students of the philosophy of religion ; he rarely ventured 
beyond modes of thought and expressions of traditional Thomism. In this 
second work he speaks with his own voice and gives us an admirable direct 
statement of the Neo-Thomist position which he himself holds. The first 
part, pages 1-90, is concerned with our knowledge of God’s existence. Be- 
ginning with an indication of the Biblical background of his argument, the 
author brings us, by way of a criticism of essentialism, ancient and modern, 
and of various forms of the ontological argument, to the view that the merit 
of the latter argument lies in its exhibition of the absolutely unique character 
of God. This prepares the way for a concise statement in Chapter IV of a 
unique way of knowing God, not by abstract argument, nor by logical 
play upon the words ‘ necessary ’ and ‘ contingent’ but by a metaphysical 
grasp of an ontological relation between existent beings and Necessary 
Being. Few have removed the misunderstandings which surround this sort 
of assertion as ably and clearly as Dr. Mascall or pointed the way so help- 
fully to the intuition of the existence of God as part of our normal way of 
viewing the world notwithstanding that the plain man could not put it in 
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the language of the philosopher. This carries with it the rejection of ontol- 
ogism and helps us to understand what made that view plausible. But it 
has special significance for us by providing the real clue to the instructive 
difficulties in which philosophers find themselves to-day in dealing with 
religion—as evidenced in the typical discussions we have noted already, 
Mascall himself comments on the eventual futility of the attempt to plead 
the case of religion in terms of the wonders of the universe, its size and com. 
plexity and so on, as exhibited by recent science, not because these have 
no relevance to religion, but because an argument based directly upon them 
leads inevitably to the impasse in which Professor Wisdom and his disciples 
find themselves, an impasse which fairly reflects much of modern thought, 
shaped by pre-occupation with scientific knowledge, but from which a 
way of escape seems possible by further reflection on our knowledge of 
God, not as an immediate knowledge of His nature, such as the ontologist 
claims, or any other knowledge which would bring Him before us as we see 
beings that compose the finite world, but as ‘the direct apprehension of 
God-and-finite-being in the creator-creature relationship ’. This is not the 
whole of the answer to those whom Wisdom’s parable of the gardener throws 
into perplexity. For there still remain the very specific claims that religious 
people make about God. But it seems to be an essential starting point, and 
in stressing it at some length it may not be amiss to add one of Mascall’s 
many illuminating asides when he observes, in dealing with substance and 
causality, that ‘ most of the tragedy of modern philosophy arises, I believe, 
from the fact that, having rightly rejected certain quite indefensible views 
about certain fundamental notions, it has assumed that the notions them- 
selves are discredited ’. 

The main interest of the remainder of Dr. Mascall’s book lies in his 
treatment of the doctrine of analogy. His lucid exposition is a valuable 
addition to the literature of this subject, but his very grasp of what can 
be achieved along these lines, and the caution which he finds it necessary 
to exercise, make one wonder all the more whether anything of substance 
is gained here that could mediate between the indispensable intuition of 
the being of God and the knowledge which involves at all points some element 
at least of revelation. 

In coming to the core of his argument in the book | have just noted, 
Dr. Mascall pays special tribute to a book published a little earlier by Dom 
Mark Pontifex, entitled The Existence of God. The tribute is merited to 
the extent that the book brings out well the difficulties which confront the 
theist in dealing with a ‘ concept of the source of being (which) cannot be 
fully expressed’. There are also provided very clear expositions of the use 
of terms in Thomist philosophy, but without much detailed discussion of 
the difficulties involved. An attempt to deal with the problem of freedom 
on the basis of ‘a failure that is merely negative’ or a ‘ lack of cause’, 
presumed to be no departure from the law of causality, seems to have little 
to commend it and is typical of the combination of frankness and naiveté 
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which marks the discussion of other topics in this book. A more recent 
work by the same author, jointly with Dom Illtyd Trethowan, has all the 
merits of the first and few of its faults, and is very readable. The layman 
could follow most of it. It is entitled the Meaning of Existence. This book 
shows a lively sensibility of the sort of difficulties about existence which 
induced Russell and others to equate existence statements with ‘ descrip- 
tions ’, and this, although it has led to a false equation of existence with 
dependence, makes possible a subtle presentation of the ‘double notion’ 
view of our perception of finite dependence as being at one and the same 
time a knowledge of finite things and of an unlimited common source of all 
being. As Trethowan observes, in supplementing the main statement of 
the position by Pontifex, the peculiarity of existence, (or as I should prefer 
to say of finite dependence) cannot be shown by pointing out ‘a character 
in the objects of experience which is on all fours with other characters ’. 
The proof of God’s existence is thus ‘ both harder and easier than syllogistic 
proof’. ‘Our knowledge of God is in a real sense indirect, that is, it is 
indirectly reached. It is based on creatures; the movement of thought 
begins with them. But the movement, like its terms, must be unique’. It 
is a kind of ‘ immediate inference ’. Evidence is involved but * the trouble 
about showing it is that it is everywhere’. ‘We can only look at what 
“being ’’ stands for until it breaks into finite and infinite’. This seems 
to me admirably put, especially when taken in its full context, and I suggest 
that it will repay careful pondering by those who rightly feel the force of 
the arguments with which we began. 

Discussions of ‘ existence and essence’, of ‘act and potency’, and of 
the ontological argument, on the basis of the views just outlined, are also 
provided in this book and are very illuminating ; they present interesting 
variations of the usual Thomist line on such topics and these promise to be 
very fruitful. Parallels and approximations to the same general view are 
also provided by Trethowan in a survey of recent work on kindred topics, 
and there is an interesting reply to Broad’s criticism of the idea of absolute 
perfection in his celebrated article on ‘The arguments for the existence of 
a God’ in the Journal of Theological Studies 1939 and now reprinted in his 
Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research. This short, concise work thus 
seems to me to open out possibilities of first importance for the philosophy 
of religion, but here also the attempt to proceed to specific applications of 
the notion of analogy seems less successful. A critic of Pontifex’s earlier 
work (Mr. Maurice Cranston in Mind, 1948) had pointed out the difficulties 
in the notion that a cause must contain the reality of the effect by asking 
what a draught had in common with a cold. The criticism may seem to 
the Thomist beside the point, and it probably is, but it is certainly sufficiently 
relevant to call for more precise indication of what is the point which it 
misses than is afforded in either of these books. 

Articles in the Downside Review which need to be read in close conjunc- 
tion with the works just mentioned are these : “ How do we “ demonstrate ” 
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God’s existence ?’ (Trethowan, op. cit. April 1946) and ‘ On the demonstra. 
tion of God’s existence’ (Hawkins and Trethowan, op. cit. Oct. 1946), 
These in turn have much in common with a suggestive treatment of ‘ being’ 
and ‘essence’ by Etienne Gilson in his most recent substantial publication 
L’étre et Vessence. He argues that, while we have no concept of existence, 
the subject designated by each essence has a metaphysical element, the act 
of existing, which transcends the essence itself. It is this complementarity 
of essence and existence that makes possible a fruitful metaphysics. This 
last claim may be exaggerated, but those who wish to understand why 
importance is to be ascribed to what seems such an abstract and elusive 
notion as ‘ being’ will be well advised to pay close attention to Gilson’s 
account of it. As in much of Gilson’s other work, the argument of the 
present volume proceeds by way of a critical survey of the development of 
western philosophy which is most illuminating on its own account and a 
valuable supplement to The Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, whose recent 
republication is so much to be welcomed. A discussion of Gilson’s own 
views may be found in Part II, Chapter | of M. F. Sciacca’s Jl problema di 
Dio e della Religione nella filosofia attuale, itself a religiously orientated survey 
of recent philosophy. In the same author’s Filosofia metafisica the question 
of the existence of God is examined on the basis of an admirable exposition 
of Augustinianism. Two exceptionally valuable books by another scholastic 
writer, James F. Anderson, are 7'he Bond of Being: an Essay in Analogy 
and Existence and The Cause of Being: The Philosophy of Creation in St. 
Thomas. Both of these are severely Thomist but they manage to say much 
that is new and original. 

Note should be taken here also of The Essentials of Theism by D. J. B. 
Hawkins. The title of this work is somewhat misleading, since the only 
kind of theism considered is the Thomist one ; but a student who desires 
a clear and straight-forward account of the way religion is understood by 
followers of St. Thomas today can hardly do better than take Fr. Hawkins 
as their guide. The author deals with some of the difficulties to which he 
thinks his view is exposed, but they are not usually the sort of difficulties 
which are likely to be most acutely felt by those who do not share the same 
general standpoint. Fr. Hawkins is very reluctant to deviate from the tra- 
dition he upholds or to make any innovations within it, and he is for that 
reason a less valuable advocate. The exceptional relevance of the Thomist 
philosophy to debates about religion today is brought out more effectively, 
im my view, by thinkers like Pontifex and Trethowan who are more prepared 
to re-think their position and look for new ways of presenting it. 


3. RESTATEMENT OF IDEALISM 

But if the new presentations of Thomist philosophy, especially those 
which are not too rigidly tied to a particular tradition, seem highly relevant 
to the growing point in religious philosophy, where it is forced to re-shape 
itself in answer to the challenge of modern empiricism, this is far from being 
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would have been more successful. This book does not show us A. E. Taylor 
alogy at his best and the dissatisfaction which readers may have felt with the 


astra. ) true of a number of elaborate reformulations of a somewhat different tra- 

946). dition with which we have also been favoured. The tradition to which I 

eng’ refer is idealism. Of the contribution of idealism to religious understanding 

ation and of the marring of its insights by undue confidence in the possible extent 

ence, | of rational explanation, this is hardly the place to speak. But it must be 

7 act | noted that what we most expect from those who owe allegiance mainly to 

arity idealism today is not further applications of idealist principles to various 

This | features of contemporary culture and practice, but new assessments of the 

why basic principles of their philosophy, together, in my view, with suggestions 

usive } op taking idealism beyond the limits which nineteenth century rationalism 

ison’s imposed upon it, without undue sacrifice of its indispensable insight. But 

f the | it is just at this point that the books which most raise our expectations 

nt of » are weakest. 

nd a } An excellent example of this is a short posthumous work by A. E. Taylor, ' 

ecent entitled Does God Exist ? This book is addressed largely to a lay audience, i 

~— its main purpose, in which it is not unsuccessful, being to expose the crudity 1 

na di of certain dogmatic popular notions about the incompatibility of science 

ah. and religion. But it seems certain that, with the layman as with the 3) 

stion / expert, a bolder attempt to deal with religion on the basis of the author's i 

a | assessment of what is most distinctive and important in recent thought + 

lastic 

t 

in St. presentation of the argument from moral objectivity to religion in The ba 

much Faith of a Moralist, will hardly be alleviated by the more forthright exposition ' | 
of the same views in this shorter work. i 

J. B. Two books by another notable exponent of idealism, namely Professor ‘ 


only W. M. Urban, are much more impressive. The first of these, Beyond Realism 


esires and Idealism, attempts a synthesis of idealism and realism on the basis of 
id by }  analleged identity of being and value. The main thesis of the book remains 
wkins rather obscure, although much that is very instructive is said by the way. 
sh he | But the interest of this work for us is that it prepares the way for a religious 
ulties | book, entitled Humanity and Deity, in which the central place is taken by 
same | the notion of the identity of being and value. This is an elaborate book, 


> tra. ) but little is said in it to clarify the theory of value which is central to both 


‘that \ books or to meet objections to Urban’s ethical theories which have been 

— ' advanced from time to time. It is alleged, however, that there is an ens 

vely, | realissimum which must also be regarded as an ens perfectissimum. This is 

mee | said to be known by intuition, and here we seem to get to the crux of the 

i ' matter. But no account is given of this intuition which should help us to 

) distinguish it from other intuitions, and although Urban writes in terms 

which suggest a genuine insight into the questions which interest us most 

> in religious thought today, it is also evident that he just misses the points 

those | which would have made his work more exciting than an elaborate 

vant | Te-statement in up-to-date terms of the essentials of traditional idealism is 

a / likely to be. One also misses a thorough discussion of a problem which 
eing 


cries out for treatment by anyone who shares Urban’s views, namely the 
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problem of evil. The point at which these weaknesses become most ap. 
parent is when the author insists, as he does in central parts of Humanity 
and Deity, that we must retain the vis religiosa and the vis poetica in religion ; 
for he is equally emphatic that these must be granted their ‘ conceptual 
equivalents ’ which make possible an eventual translation of ‘ the dramatic 
language of religion ’ into ‘ the idiom of philosophy ’ and metaphysics. This 


seems to be just what we should not attempt, particularly if we also hold- 


that God is known in some unique way or that there is an intuition of supreme 
being. For these latter notions seem to have importance mainly because of 
the absolute nature of God’s transcendence which also gives to religion the 
irreducible mystery of the vis religiosa. The attempt of Urban to baptize 
the ideas which he rightly sees to have most importance in modern thought 
and culture into his rationalistic idealism does not seem to me successful, 
and thus, although he has much to say incidentally to which the student of 
religion should attend and is penetrating in his denunciation of unreason 
in recent theology, it cannot be said that he has advanced the subject much 
on the main front. An effective alternative to the Neo-orthodoxy which 
Urban condemns in theology will need to make bolder acknowledgment of 
the points which make the latter plausible. 

The idealist tradition is represented also, very notably, in recent religious 
thought by a posthumous volume by G. F. Stout, entitled God and Nature. 
This book, ably edited by A. K. Stout, contains the substance of those parts 
of Stout’s Gifford Lectures which did not find their way into Mind and 
Matter. It has already been discussed at length by the present writer in 
Philosophy, April 1953, and a short reference, out of proportion to the worth 
of the book, must suffice here. Stout’s book is undoubtedly important, 
presenting very lucidly and fairly, as it does, the quintessence of idealism. 
The aim of the first chapters is to show, in ways reminiscent of T. H. Green 
but more subtly, that our knowledge of matter pre-supposes the existence 
of a Universal Mind. Much light is thrown on the meaning of this latter 
notion, and the discussion contains also suggestions of great importance 
for students of perception and epistemology. There follow more familiar 
arguments, for example that unity of interest presupposes a ‘ self-complete 
unity of universal good’. This argument, like most that Stout maintains 
in his book, is based on the principle that all that we know is known as 
essentially incomplete. This principle, persuasively presented, provides 
a valuable corrective to ‘atomic’ accounts of knowledge which are pre- 
valent today and it is of first importance for religious thought ; but its 
value would have been much enhanced had it been carried to the point 
where it takes us altogether beyond the sort of unity we meet in finite 
experience. Stout might not then have suggested that, although God has 
absolute control over the material world, He is not the creator of it, mind 
being ‘ correlative with matter’. He might also have been more reluctant 
to account for particular knowledge of God on the basis of an alleged identity 
of His essential nature, as mind, with our own. Stout does indeed insist 
that we cannot realise in thought or imagination what is the difference be- 
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tween the Mind of God and our minds and that there is therefore ‘ a legitimate 
place for a cautious and critical agnosticism’. Whether, had he written 
later, the impact of recent theology on him would have induced him to 
convert this caution into a search for a different mode of our knowledge of 
God is an interesting speculation, all the more so since the mastery with 
which he states the case for an idealist view of religion strains it to the 


point where it seems always about to pass beyond itself. 


A religious writer who has much in common with Stout is A. C. Ewing. 
In the closing chapter of his The Fundamental Questions of Philosophy Ewing 
passes under review the traditional arguments for God’s existence, combining 
criticism with suggestions for making the arguments more plausible. Like 
Stout he attaches importance to the cumulative effect of converging lines 
of argument, he stresses the consensus of religious intuitions and comments 
on the way we must think of God in relation to ourselves and the values 
of which we are aware. The discussion ranges too widely within a short 
compass (the book being intended as an introduction to philosophy) to go 
deeply into any topic, and it also seems to me to be marred by failure to 
appreciate the force and the implications of the cosmological argument as 
formulated recently ; but it has throughout the sanity and lucidity we 
expect from the author. It is to be hoped that Ewing will provide before 
long a full discussion of religious questions comparable to his work on ethics 
and epistemology. For it is insights such as he has into ethical questions 
and the principles of idealism that we need to re-examine especially in their 
bearing on the problem of our knowledge of God in the form which it takes 
for us now. 

The principle of moral objectivity, to which the writers I have just 
mentioned attach much importance in some form, figures prominently also 
ina recent book by W. T. Stace, Religion and the Modern Mind. Much of 
this book is an attack on naturalism designed to lead to the view that there 
is ‘a drive towards moral goodness in the world-process ’. The argument 
takes little account of the work of recent deontologists and seeks to establish 
an essential connection between purpose and value without adequate heed 
to well-known objections. The transition from ethics to metaphysics is 
not very skilful and recalls the lacunae in the similar arguments of A. E. 
Taylor mentioned above. But the closing section of this book contains 
valuable reflections on mysticism as providing ‘a sense of the ultimate 
unity of all being ’. These are of special interest as they come from a writer 
who held at one time that ‘ religion is nothing but a mass of false ideas and 
superstitions of which the ultimate source is wishful thinking’. But we 
also miss a genuine grasp of the problem of relating a sense of some supreme 
religious reality to the specific deliverances of religious experience. This 
seems to be the crucial problem for religious thought today ; and I turn 
how to a number of stimulating books which have importance mainly 
because of what they have to say, not so much about the intuition of God’s 
existence, but about the modes in which particular knowledge of a trans- 
cendent being may be obtained. 
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4. TRADITIONALISM AND ETHICS 

In addition to reflections on the theme just mentioned which figure in 
the ways of which a hint has already been given (variations of the doctrine 
of analogy, for example) in the books already noticed, there have been recently 
«u number of re-statements of familiar traditional approaches to the subject, 
most of them reflecting the general departure from the rather severely 
rationalistic liberalism of the earlier decades of this century. Dr. Leonard 
Hodgson’s Towards a Christian Philosophy falls a little outside our period, 
but perhaps it may be mentioned as a balanced statement of a middle of 
the road position in Christian teaching. On the whole the author is more at 
home in theology than philosophy, and those who find difficulties with 
traditionalist doctrine, on the question of grace and freedom for example, 
will not find them much alleviated by the philosophical mould into which 
they are cast here. This book should be taken along with the same author’s 
more recent work, Christian Faith and Practice, in which he tries to give 
concisely ‘a synoptic view of what Christianity is ’. Similar to these books, 
but more naively apocalyptic and more startling in its account of human 
depravity, is The Gospel of the New World by the late Professor O. C. Quick. 
A philosophically minded theologian who defends a more liberal position is 
Dr. W. R. Matthews. His The Christian Faith, together with a more recent 
and shorter work, The Problem of Christ in the Twentieth Century, contains 
much material of interest to philosophers. So do two other suggestive 
general statements of the Christian position, Christian Belief by Alec R. 
Vidler and Christian Apologetics by Canon Alan Richardson, who qualifies 
and defends the new emphases in theology by setting them in relation to 
new conceptions of scientific truth. But perhaps the most important of all 
such reflective re-assessments of traditional Christian belief, and one in 
which ripeness of judgment and scholarship are combined with creative 
insight, is God Was in Christ by Professor D. M. Baillie. More severely 
philosophical, but also concerned with essential Christian beliefs, is The 
Rediscovery of Belief by Professor Louis Arnaud Reid. This book sets 
religious issues against a background of social and educational problems, 
but its main interest is an attack on humanism. This is conducted mainly 
along ethical lines, Reid, like others [ have mentioned, seeking a basis for 
moral objectivity in a religion of transcendence. The argument is cautiously 
advanced, but it seems, in my view, to be subjected to considerable strain 
when it is held that the * unaided effort ’ of man to be rid of his sin ‘ in itself 
implies separation from God’. Do we not also need more than the implica- 
tions of an alleged general moral situation to account for the specific charac- 
ter of religious experience and its uniqueness? A less familiar topic on 
which Professor Reid discourses wisely is the use of the creeds in worship. 
I should like to note also here a recent theological work which sets out very 
clearly and concisely the main elements of New Testament teaching in the 
light of recent historical criticism, namely T'he Foundations of the Christian 
Faith by J. N. Saunders. This is a skilful and well-rounded treatment of 
a theme which requires shrewd judgment in matters of biblical scholarship 
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and doctrines alike. I mention it here and recommend it, not as itself a 
philosophical work, but as a book which provides just the sort of material 
which a Christian philosophy of religion needs to examine today. 

The swing from ‘liberalism’ to more extreme and uncompromising 
forms of dogmatic theology continues to be well represented in a number 
of works which the student of religion needs to consider. A translation of 
the famous debate between Barth and Brunner has now appeared in English 
under the title Natural Theology. Emil Brunner has also given us, in Reason 
and Revelation, a comprehensive and very masterly statement of the neo- 
Lutheran position he shares with Barth and Niebuhr among other Contin- 
ental theologians who have been so impressed by the notion of God’s trans- 
cendence as to lose hold almost entirely of human values. The position 
seems to the present writer (as indicated in his Morals and the New Theology 
and parts of Morals and Revelation) open to the gravest objections, but no 
student of religion today can afford to neglect it. I know of no book in 
which the strength and weakness of the Continental Lutheran view is so 
apparent. Within the limits set for him by his suspicion of reason and 
moral judgment as instruments of a corrupt human nature, Brunner pro- 
ceeds with exceptional ingenuity and a genuine sense of system. A notable 
feature of his own view is * the law of the closeness of relations > whereby 
the corruption of reason is thought to be much graver in spiritual and moral 
matters than in secular fields, ~ reaching its minimum in the exact sciences, 
and zero in the sphere of the formal’. This saves Brunner from some of 
the extravagances of Barth, but it does not prevent him from seriously 
confusing epistemology and ethics, to the serious detriment of both, in the 
matters of most concern to religion. In his Dogmatics in Outline Barth 
provides a re-statement of his well-known position in relation to the con- 
temporary situation. A profound concern for practical questions does not, 
however, relieve the strain between his teaching and the call to the exercise 
of moral and social responsibility. W. M. Camfield, one of Barth’s closest 
followers in this country, in Reformation Old and New provides one of the 
best statements in English of the Neo-Lutheran position. His work affords 
an admirable example of the proneness of this kind of theology to exploit 
ethical perplexities for which careful philosophical analysis provides a 
solution. A helpful critical discussion of Barth and Brunner, but mainly 
the latter, may be found in ‘ Brunner and Barth in Philosophy * by Professor 
Daniel D. Williams in The Journal of Religion 1947. It makes the complaint 
that Brunner ‘ introduces a philosophical idea into his theology at the very 
point where he says it does not belong, namely, in the description of the 
encounter between God and man’. In The New Modernism Dr. Cornelius 
Van Til even accuses Barth and Brunner of a disguised rationalism, a view 
which is not without some plausibility, although the remedy can hardly be 
a return to the Calvinistic Fundamentalism of the author. Barth has also 
been made the subject of penetrating criticism by a notable Catholic theol- 
ogian, Jér6me Hamer, in his Karl Barth. Hamer shrewdly observes ‘ Barth 
4 voulu rendre 4 la transcendence divine une place que le libéralisme lui 
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avait A4prement disputée. . . En associant inséparablement la transcendence 
et la non-communication de la sainteté divine, n’est-il pas tombé dans un 
autre excés? . . . Une transcendence qui ne se communique pas, qui ne se 
donne pas, qui ne s’‘incarne pas dans la continuité et dans le temps, est-ce 
encore la transcendence d’un Dieu qui aime le monde et veut le sauver ? 
Le Dieu de la Bible n’a pas craint de sanctionner une révélation recue et 
transmise par des hommes et gardée par une Eglise’. Two attempts on 
the part of Lutheran thinkers to meet the challenge of Barthian theology 
by a re-examination of the foundations of ethics are Das christliche Ethos 
by Werner Elert and Wehrung’s Welt und Reich. An excellent survey of 
similar views in American theology, noticing the transition from liberalism 
to a ‘realistic view’ of sin may be found in Man as Sinner by Mary F. 
Thelen. One valuable critical comment on the increasing theological pessi- 
mism of today is that it fails to give proper place to the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. Among the persons discussed are Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Richard Niebuhr, Robert Calhoun, John Bennett and W. M. Horton. The 
book contains also a well chosen bibliography which students of religious 
thought to-day should do well to consult. These variations on the general 
theme of Augustinian theology are however so numerous and extensive 
that choice of some of them for mention here must be very arbitrary. An 
adequate survey of these alone would need to be very lengthy. There is 
not, however, the same embarrassment where detached philosophical 
estimates of the position are concerned, partly, I suspect, because, until 
quite recently, philosophers of today have been fighting rather shy of the 
problem of freedom and responsibility. There are however a few very 
valuable philosophical attacks on the problems thrown into prominence 
by the teaching of Augustinian theologians. 

Among these I should give high place to Faith and Duty by Dr. N. H. G. 
Robinson. This sets out clearly the main differences between Barth, Brunner 
and Niebuhr, showing that concessions to liberalism made by the last two, 
in the one case by alleging that the form, though not the content, of the 
divine image in man is retained and, in the other, by acknowledging man’s 
‘uneasy conscience ’, fail to redeem the position. The author himself wishes 
to uphold the responsibility of the individual, as the moralist usually thinks 
of it, while affirming that, in some respect, we are also ‘ collectively guilty ’ 
and ‘ completely ’ sinful. He hopes to achieve this by arguing that, along 
with the vices and virtues discussed by the insights of the ordinary moral 
consciousness there is a sinful ‘ affirmation of the world as an independent 
human concern’ in which all men participate in the same way. This is 
not known as some necessity of human nature but by Christian faith in 
the light of which the radical nature of man’s sin has to be pre-supposed 
as the raison d’étre of the Incarnation, a desperate and somewhat artificial 
attitude, it seems to me, but one to which many theologians besides Robinson 
are partial. In the book mentioned earlier, for example, Elert declares : 
‘ Die versédhnende Kraft des Todes Christi, die den Mittelpunkt des ganzes 
apostolischen Zeugnisses und jeder christlichen Verkiindiging bildet, stellt 
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in der ‘Tat die Realitit der menschlichen Gesamtschuld ausser Zweifel ’. 
In the closing chapter of his book Robinson discusses the defence of libertar- 
ianism by F. R. Tennant and the present writer, this being also the theme of 
his * Universality of Sin’ (Theology Vol. LI). The analysis of the notion of 
shared responsibility and joint enterprise seems to me to be Robinson’s 
main achievement, but his work is significant also as paving the way for 
a sharp distinction between ethical qualities and further religious aspects 
of life and character for which the transcendentalist theologian is trying 
to account in terms of original guilt. Suggestions along these lines are made 
by Professor C. A. Campbell in a short but very incisive and timely contri- 
bution to a symposium on Moral Autonomy in the Hibbert Journal (Vol. 
XLVII) under the title ‘ Does religion challenge ethical autonomy ?’. Of 
exceptional interest here also is a carefully argued paper by Professor George 
Hughes on ‘ An Examination of the Argument from Theology to Ethics ’ 
(Philosophy, January 1947). Hughes is fully aware of the strength of the 
case for the independence of morals, and those who proceed too light-hearted- 
ly to base ethics on religion have much to learn from him. But he also tries 
to indicate how the actions which we begin by regarding merely as morally 
right may be theologised by being regarded also as actions ‘in which I 
fulfil the will of God’. The ideas of a distinctive character of religious 
obligations and of religious experience as involving cognition of the moral 
worth of God are skilfully handled in this paper but also in a way that 
raises considerable difficulties, about which, one hopes, the author will 
have more to say in due course. The questions of moral autonomy, and in 
particular of grace and freedom, are also the main subjects of Sir Walter 
Moberly’s Riddell Lectures, Responsibility. Here the libertarian case, 
again as presented by F. R. Tennant and the present writer, is very sym- 
pathetically examined and rejected in favour of a view which does not draw 
a sharp distinction between a man’s nature and his will. There is much 
in these lectures to which the libertarian should pay heed, even if he thinks 
his main position remains intact. Another interesting discussion of the 
problem of dogma and practice is found in Can T'wo Walk Together ? by Ian 
Henderson. Richard Niebuhr also provides, in Christ and Culture, a valuable 
analysis of various ways of viewing the relation of the Kingdom of God to 
present existence and its compromises. I must finally mention here a book 
which seems to me more helpful than most in these matters, namely T'he 
Religious Revolt against Reason by Harold de Wolf, successor to A. C. Knud- 
son, whose influential 7'he Philosophy of Personalism has just been re- 
published. De Wolf does not provide startlingly new suggestions, but he 
examines with clarity and patience the grounds for the mistrust of reason 
in recent theology. This book is well documented and makes close reference 
to the writings of Kierkegaard himself as well as his followers. It should be 
exceptionally valuable to teachers of the philosophy of religion, and one 
hopes that it will become b.otter known in this country. 
H. D. Lewis 

University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
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Lhe Place of Hooker in the History of Thought. By PETER Munz. (London : Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 1952. Pp. x + 217. Price 18s). 


The problems that occupied the massive mind of Richard Hooker concerned the 
bases of authority in Church and State. He addressed all his powers to the task of 
reconciling the claims of human and of divine law. Especially he assailed, with un- 
wearying persistence, the arguments of those who demanded a biblical theocracy, or 
a government of the elect. Mr. Peter Munz well observes that behind Hooker’s manifold 
issues with the Puritans lay philosophical questions ; the rights of will and feeling over 
reason, the nature of reason itself, and the relationships of the secular, human world 
to the spiritual realm of revelation and faith. He shows how completely Hooker turned 
back to the vision of the medieval universe in order to solve the philosophical and 
political problems of the sixteenth century. The famous philosophy of law, propounded 
in the first book of Ecclesiastical Polity, rests firmly on the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas ; the conception of reason is that of Christian Aristotelianism. Mr. Munz 
explains clearly the manner by which Hooker's description of the laws of reason, at 
once human and divine, met the challenge, on the one hand, of the self-sufficient spirit 
of the Renaissance ; on the other, of the narrow reliance on the Word. A useful feature 
of this enquiry into Hooker’s thought lies in the parallels that are pointed out between 
the debates of the Elizabethan period and the controversies of earlier ages, such as those 
envisaged in the writings of Giles of Rome and Viterbo in the thirteenth century. The 
conflict between a secular and a supernatural theory of society in the Middle Ages 
holds fundamental resemblances to the divisions of the sixteenth century, and Hooker 
is at one with the polemic of Suarez and of Bellarmine against the Augustinian tendency 
to absorb natural into supernatural law. 

Mr. Munz assists us to see Hooker in the broad historical perspective of Augustin- 
ianism and Thomism, of Platonism and Aristotelianism. In some points of philosophical 
history his comments raise doubts, such as the remarks on Descartes’s use of reason at 
the end of Chapter II and some incidental passages concerning the relationship of 
Puritanism to the growth of modern philosophy. It is doubtful whether the doctrine 
of double truth, in Mr. Munz’s sense, ought to be attributed to Siger of Brabant, or 
even to Averroes. And it is incautious to write of Marsiglio of Padua that ‘ for all 
practical purposes he held it sufficient to consider the natural side of life and let the 
spiritual look after itself’. It must be added, however, that Mr. Munz brings out effec- 
tively the influence of Defensor Pacis upon Hooker’s theory of the Tudor State. In 
his last chapter he relates Hooker's position to the warm debates at Cambridge between 
the Platonic disciples of Ramus and the defenders of Aristotle. Here he takes an old- 
fashioned view of Plato’s teaching, derived from the criticisms of the theory of Forms 
by Aristotle. And it can be said, that though Hooker may have been tacitly opposing 
the rhetorical treatment of logic and knowledge advocated by the school of Ramus, he 
was blind to the fruitful tendencies of Platonic ideas that were beginning to appear in 
the region of natural speculation. Mr. Munz, however, admits Hooker’s failure to 
appreciate the humanist development of English Platonism. The most important 
philosophical omission is the neglect to consider critically his Aristotelian and Thomist 
principles. The author appears to accept the teleological interpretation of reason 
and of nature upon which Hooker relies, and accordingly he does not esteem the criti- 
cisms that were gathering force against the scholastic way of thought. 

Nevertheless, he traces lucidly the confusions into which Hooker was drawn when 
he becomes, in the eighth book, an apologist for the Tudor Constitution. He was driven 
to declare the sovereignty of the State over the Church, of human reason over faith. 
The doctrine of the identity of Church and Commonwealth breaks down, and Hooker 
is seen defending at one moment secular absolutism, at another Constitutionalism 
based on consent, at another a divinely ordered hierarchy. Mr. Munz points out that 
the theory of the royal power is now diametrically opposed to the Thomist principles 
of the earlier books. Hooker was the last of the great scholastics, but the Tudor State 
defeated his attempts to reconcile his Thomism with contemporary politics. In this 
tension between idea and fact, lies, as Mr. Munz justly notices, the poignant interest 
of Hooker’s work. 


M. H. Carré 
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BERKELEY : Philosophical Writings. Selected and edited by T. E. Jessop. (Edin- 
burgh : T. Nelson & Sons. 1952. Pp. xxvi + 278. Price 10s 6d). 


The particular advantage of this text for undergraduates is that it includes about 
half of De Motu and extracts from Alicphron and Siris, in addition to the Principles, 
Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, and about a third of the New Theory 
of Vision. Excisions in the Principles and Dialogues are slight, with little loss of philo- 
sophical material, but the literary excellence of the Dialogues is undoubtedly impaired 
by the topping and tailing of each. Professor Jessop gives his own translation of De 
Motu, more free, and usually (though not in every detail) happier, than Dr. Luce’s. It 
is more like what Berkeley would have written if he had composed the work in English, 
and will be easier for undergraduates to follow. Its chief defect is an excessive readiness 
to replace a single Latin term by different English renderings within a few lines of 
each other. Alciphron is represented by the second dialogue ‘as an illustration of 
Berkeley’s ethical criticism’. The third might have been preferable for this purpose, 
since it has a serious target for criticism instead of an Aunt Sally, and gives a fuller 
indication of Berkeley’s own views on ethics (and aesthetics also). But the second is 
certainly the livelier piece of writing. Professor Jessop’s Introduction, which insists 
that Berkeley takes a realist view of body and retains his original doctrines right up 
to Siris, is admirably clear and concise, as are the notes. 

[ have noticed two misprints, in the footnote to p. 157, and on line 12 of p. 269. 


D. Datcnes RAPHAET. 


Godwin’s Moral Philosophy. By D. H. Monro. (London - Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. 
Pp. 205. Price 15s). 


Mr. Monro sets out to show that Godwin’s form of rationalism is not the worship 
of ‘ bloodless abstraction ’, and that his political thought is a critique of the causes 
of prejudice rather than a positive programme of anarchism. His conception of reason, 
‘seeing things as they are ’, is like Spinoza’s scientia intuitiva, a concrete understanding 
of individuals, which necessarily arouses sympathetic benevolence. Such an under- 
standing of all individuals would involve the pursuit of the Utilitarian end of general 
happiness with complete impartiality between oneself or one’s kin and any other human 
being. If I have the choice of saving Fénelon or his valet from being burned to death, 
I ought to choose the Archbishop, whose life is more useful to mankind. If the valet 
is my father, my inclination to prefer him is irrational in that its rationality is partial. 
I have an intimate acquaintance with my father and so feel a strong love for him ; but 
if [ had similar acquaintance with, and consequent love for, Fénelon also, [ should 
choose impartially by reference to utility. Godwin knows quite well that it is impossible 
for limited human beings to be completely ‘ rational’, that is, to have an intimate 
acquaintance with all men and perfect benevolence towards them. A high degree of 
prejudice is therefore inevitable. But it can be diminished if we try ‘ to see things as 
they are ’, and this is what Godwin means by human perfectibility. The progress of 
reason, however, is impeded by conventional codes of morality, which ossify natural 
prejudices and introduce new ones. Godwin’s political doctrines are intended to show 
how this happens. He has in mind Montesquieu’s analysis of three forms of government, 
despotism, monarchy, and republicanism, each with its characteristic ethos of fear, 
honour, and ‘ virtue ’ (which seems to mean patriotism). Godwin is critical of all three, 
because the stereotyped attitudes engendered by government are the cause of unneces- 
sary prejudices. Mr. Monro compares this view with the modern anthropologist’s 
derivation of attitudes and norms from the *‘ culture pattern ’, though the anthropologist, 
unlike Godwin, would regard socially framed attitudes as inevitable. The characters 
in Godwin’s novels illustrate the defects of the types of men produced by the three 
forms of organized society. Mr. Monro agrees that Godwin is in the end confused on 
the main problems of ethical theory, but he makes a good case for method in the ap- 
parent madness of Godwin’s most notorious absurdities. The tracing of the connexion 
with Montesquieu and the use of Godwin’s novels to support the thesis are particularly 
convincing. 

D. DatcHEs RaPHArEtL 


Translations from the Philosophical Writings of GOTTLOB FREGE. Edited by Peter 
GeacH and Max Brack. (Oxford : Basil Blackwell. 1952. Pp. x + 244. Price 
25s). 


The contents of this volume include translations of Funktion und Begriff and closely 
allied writings, of the celebrated Ueber Sinn und Bedeutung, and of generous portions 
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of Grundgesetze der Arithmetik with the appendix on Russell’s Paradox. The transla- 
tions read easily and the editing of the text is sufficient ; but the volume would be 
improved by a systematic bibliography and a short index. 

It is a measure of Frege’s importance as a logician (and a justification of the present 
volume) that none of tho matter contained in these selections is of purely historical 
interest. Modern text-books of logic lack either Frege’s philosophical insight or else 
his patience. It will be of advantage to Honours students, especially, to work over 
Frege’s careful explanations of function, value, concept, object and so on, and to phil- 
osophers generally to have readily available so much material for discussion of Frege’s 
*‘ platonism ’ and his anti-formalism. The least rewarding of the selections is the essay 
on Negation, in part of which Frege, pillorying the suggestion that the negation of a 
thought is the dissolution of the thought into its component parts, seems to be punishing 
aman of straw. 


G. P. HENDERSON 


Meinong-Gedenkschrift. Edited by K. Rapaxkovic ef al. (Graz: ‘ Styria’ Steirische 
Verlagsanstalt. 1952. Pp. 171. Price 8S. 48). 


In this country Meinong is at present best known as the creator of the theory of 
objects which, as is often alleged, need not be studied since it has been refuted once 
and for all by Russell’s theory of descriptions. Meinong’s other writings, in particular 
on perceptual and value judgments, are almost forgotten. This is, I believe, a pity. I 
doubt, however, whether the present Gedenkschrift will do much to revive the study of 
Meinong’s works. 

The contributions to the memorial volume can be roughly divided into three groups : 
papers concerned with the interpretation and examination of some aspect of Meinong’s 
philosophy ; papers tracing Meinong’s influence on other philosophers ; and _ lastly 
papers which have little connection with Meinong’s views and are mainly expositions 
or indications of their authors’ own convictions. 

In his highly interesting contribution Professor Kindinger discusses Meinong’s 
theory of perception and in particular his account of the relation between perceptual 
and probability judgments. Meinong is shown to have anticipated modern conceptions 
of probability theory based on many-valued logic. Dr. Weinhandl’s examination of 
Meinong’s treatment of the problem of the external world is equally thorough and 
stimulating. Dr. Freundlich examines Meinong’s theory of objects and comes to the 
conclusion that it does not provide a satisfactory account of the relation between being 
and its apprehsnsion—an account which, he believes, may well be impossible. Dr. 
Kréner’s discussion of Meinong’s ‘ impossible objects ’ shows similarities between his 
account and that of C. I. Lewis and Carnap. Professor Mokre’s paper on the logical 
paradoxes was written some years ago and is, it seems to me, nowadays of little interest. 

Among the papers belonging to the second group Professor Findlay’s essay on the 
influence of Meinong in Anglo-Saxon Countries is, I think, outstanding. Dr. Wolf’s 
historical study of the development of the philosophy of value in Meinong’s school is 
instructive, particularly when tracing its relations to Scheler and his pupils. 

The remaining articles presuppose a knowledge of their authors’ philosophy and 
way of philosophising which I do not possess. I feel bewildered by statements such as 
the following by Professor Radakovic (p. 101) : ‘ On the unconscious faith in the reality 
of certain foundations rests the structure of our world-picture, on the confidence in the 
truth of our inclusion in the absolute that inner peace, which is higher than any reason ’. 
The paper by Mila Radakovic contains some interesting personal reminiscences. Pro- 
fessor Tarouca’s paper depends to a great extent on an understanding of the author's 
‘ critical ontophenomenology ’ whose systematic exposition is still to be published. 


S. KiRNER 


Logique de la Philosophie. By Eric Wein, (Paris: Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin. 
1950. Pp. xii + 442). 


This lengthy and difficult book—difficult, it must be said, by reason not only of 
its subject-matter but also of its style, often ponderous and sometimes obscure—is 
essential reading for all interested in contemporary philosophy on the Continent and, 
more especially, for those who are alive to the very real contribution that Hegelianism 
is still capable of making to philosophical studies. Professor Weil’s work, indeed, is 
among the most important products of recent Hegelian speculation. An authority on 
Hegel, steeped in the Phenomenology no less than in the Encyclopaedia, he is equally 
versed in contemporary phenomenology and existentialism, and in the psychology of 
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types and attitudes. In many ways, his present work constitutes a re-thinking of the 
Hegelian philosophy in the light of those modern trends. 

What might be called the prolegomena to the work are set out in a lengthy intro- 
duction. The author starts from a definition of man as ‘ l’étre qui, & l’aide du langage, 
de la négation du donné. . . cherche & se libérer du mécontentement ’. The starting- 
point, in short, is Hegel’s ‘ negativity ’ : man (homo faber rather than homo sapiens) is 
a being who, by the instrumentality of language, negates and transforms nature and 
the given ; yet, by that very structure of his being, he seeks to ‘ negate his negativity ’, 
aspiring to a life of reason free from violence and discontent, to become homo theoreticus, 
a universal self-consciousness, nunc stans, for whom the being of self and the world 
has become a ‘ presence ’. 

The author then proceeds to the consideration of philosophy as reflection or logic. 
Logic, it is stated, develops within the community as the purely formal science of 
‘non-contradictory discourse’. With the death of the community formal logic is 
replaced by ‘ ontological discourse ’, the logic and science of being, which, too, reveals 
its failure in its inability to satisfy the requirements of individual freedom. The problem 
is one of reconciling the possibility of absolute knowledge with the fact of human liberty. 
It is solved when the subject-object dualism is transcended, when it is seen that mind, 
in thinking the object, is thinking itself or, conversely, that the mind, in thinking its 
thought or rather its thinking, is thinking being. Thinking is an act whereby the mind 
reveals itself to itself and, so doing, constitutes itself. Being, Truth and Freedom thus 
coincide in the ‘ discours absolument cohérent ’, in the absolute knowledge which is 
the universal self-consciousness. Being is not the hidden ground of what is but the 
Whole reflected and grasped in its development by a mind that knows itself as the sole 
reason and cause of its determinations—as simultaneously absolute knowledge, freedom 
and ‘ wisdom ’. 

From this follow both the unity of philosophy and history and the primacy of logic 
as the ‘ first philosophy ’. Man stands with respect to his ‘ world ’ in a certain ‘ attitude ° 
whose ‘ sense’ can be comprehended in so far as he reflects back upon his experience 
and reduces it to absolutely coherent discourse. Philosophy’s first object of study is 
those ‘ attitudes pures ou irréductibles ’, which aim at self-comprehension, at under- 
standing the ‘ essential ’ of their world as concept or category. The categories determine 
the pure attitudes and the latter ‘ produce’ the former ; what are attitudes for the 
living, acting subject are categories for the philosopher. The logic of philosophy is 
‘la succession des discours cohérents de homme, succession dont lorientation est 
donnée (pour nous) par lidée du discours cohérent qui se comprend lui-méme’. Each 
of those discourses ‘ intends’ the ‘ presence’, the ‘ eternal essence’ of man and the 
world, although it develops in time for a determined and self-determining individual 
in a world determined. The logic of philosophy is the ‘ logos du discours éternel dans 
son historicité’. It is its task as the philosophia prima to organise the system of the 
categories so as to reveal both the categories constitutive of discourse and, parallel 
with them, the attitudes constitutive of the history of discourse. Finally, the author 
stresses the notion of ‘ reprise’, important for a logic which is both philosophy and 
history, i.e. the comprehension of a new attitude or category in terms of a preceding 
one. An ‘ applied logic of philosophy ’ is concerned primarily with the understanding 
of such reprises, which are likened to the Kantian schemas in that they render the 
categories applicable to reality and permit the concrete realisation of the unity of 
philosophy and history. 

Professor Weil’s work could be described not improperly as a clarification and 
extension of the logie of philosophy which, as Professor Hyppolite has pointed out in 
a recent book, more than implicit in Hegel’s doctrine, was in fact its real aim. He has 
been careful, in particular, to avoid confusing the philosophical and the historical ; 
for if philosophy is identical with history, it is not itself a historical fact. Attitudes 
and categories are not therefore made the object of a historical deduction but are treated, 
and rightly so, as transcendentalen or ultimate facts. What Professor Weil offers us 
is a phenomenology of attitudes whose constitution and description in over three hun- 
dred close pages are handled with quite remarkable skill and comprehensiveness, A 
brief indication of the mode of their development may be given. 

Truth (totality of thought) : the primary but vacuous category, beyond all deter- 
mination, capable only of evocation by images. Non-Sense (Non-Sens): Truth is 
revealed as lying beyond any finite sense. True and False : by the mediation of ‘ non- 
sense ’, Truth reflects itself and, becoming subject to determination, can be formulated ; 

age appears and with it the opposition true-false. Certainty : the true now positively 
determined becomes certainty, the category in which the ‘ world’ appears. Discussion : 
it can only affirm its content by opposition to another certainty ; to escape from this 
situation of violence, rules of proof are formulated (‘ non-contradictory discourse ’ or 
formal logic). Object : the need of a concrete and not merely formal truth gives rise to 
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the science of the object (* ontological discourse ’). Self (Moi) : ‘ existence ’ rebels against 
‘theoria’; man seeks a truth ‘for himself’, to know himself as individual desire. 
God : he seeks to escape from ensuing solitude by faith in an Absolute Self ‘ par lequel 
il soit compris comme sentiment, satisfait comme désir, déterminé comme homme’, 
Condition : faith leaves human freedom without content ; the individual turns to nature 
and its conditions. Consciousness(je): the subject grasps himself as pure reflection 
and pure act, undetermined origin of all determination. Intelligence : he is content to 
enjoy his possibilities indifferently and becomes ‘ conscience de consciences’. Person- 
ality : reacting against empty freedom, he accepts the obligations of choice, evaluation 
and self-construction ; he expresses himself within the world of conflicting values as 
‘image’. Absolute: he seeks to understand conflict in its concrete universality and 
attains to a ‘ discours absolument cohérent ’, comprehending the identity of being and 
thought and the categories as moments of the Absolute ; under this category ‘ il ne 
s’agit pas seulement de penser, ni de penser la pensée, mais de penser le penser’. Oeuvre : 
possibility of a ‘scandale de la raison’; the individual rejects absolute discourse as 
devoid of ‘ interest ’ and turns to creation ; he seeks to be his work. Finite : belief lost 
in the ‘ work’, the latter appears as ‘ project ’, incapable of full realisation ; existence 
is grasped as irremediably temporal and finite. Action : the subject reconciles coherent 
discourse with finiteness through ‘l’action raisonnable ’, seen as the mode in which 
coherent discourse is realised. Meaning or Sense (Sens) : thought and action, universal 
and particular meet in the ‘ presence ’, which *‘ appears concretely ’ in language. Lang- 
uage offers a fusion of concrete and formal meaning ; it reveals to philosophy its own 
category, the category of meaning. Philosophy is the ‘ science of meaning ’, ‘ visant le 
sens (concret) et constituée par le sens (formel) ’. The ‘ form ’ of meaning is the ‘ infinite’ 
of philosophy, present in all its concrete actualisations ; meaning is thus the schema 
wherein the immediacy of feeling and experience is organised within the unity of thought, 
anf the category made applicable to the attitude. Wisdom (Sagesse) : the final category, 
which springs from the coincidence of formal and concrete in one thought or act of 
thinking ; ‘homme pensant et agissant dans un sens concret sait aussi qu’il pense 
cette situation et sait de plus qu’en la pensant dans l’universel formel du sens il a cessé 
de se penser pour penser’ ; no longer opposed to being, he is being reflected in its uni- 
versality ; he holds wisdom in the totality of discourse wherein all concrete meanings 
are included. Wisdom brings no new knowledge ; it is ‘ l’attitude qui ne se veut plus 
catégorie, mais se sait catégorie—la catégorie qui ne se veut plus, mais se sait attitude, 
dont le savoir, dans les deux cas, se sait savoir formel ’. 

It is to be hoped that the reader will not be discouraged by the length and difficulty 
of this book. Of primary interest, no doubt, to Hegelian scholars, who will be led to 
consider the importance of studying afresh those elements in Hegel that contemporary 
existentialism and phenomenology have brought to the fore for the new light they 
throw on his philosophy, Professor Weil’s volume will repay study no less by all who 
are preoccupied with the possibility of a renewal of ontology or, as the author would 
prefer to write it, * onto-logy ° 

lan W. ALEXANDER 


Positivism : a study in human understanding. By RicHarp von Mises. (Cambridge, 
Mass. Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1951. Pp. 
xi + 404. English price 40s). 


Professor von Mises’ Kleines Lehrbuch des Positivismus was first published in 1939. 
There is some reason to regret the delay in producing this American translation, for, 
despite revision, the position it represents is no longer as fresh as once it was and it 
is liable to seem a trifle quaint at this time of day. But it is a useful book nonetheless, 
for it not only expounds the leading ideas of Vienna-circle positivism in a clear, lively 
and reasonable manner, but also surveys a wide range of problems connected with 
law, aesthetics, history, sociology, ethics and religion, which have been but little can- 
vassed by other writers of the same school. Even where he is on common ground, von 
Mises’ treatment displays considerable independence ; he is more urbane than most, 
better read (or seems so), and less anxious to écraser l’infdme of rationalistic meta- 
physics than to put down a more dangerous set of heresies, collectively denounced as 
‘ Negativism ’ and propagated, apparently, by such people as Bergson, Bernard (‘ Life- 
force ’) Shaw, Rudolf Steiner, Heidegger, and Mrs. Eddy. ‘ Negativism’, here, seems 
to mean no more than an irrational cult of intuition coupled with a lack of knowledge 
or regard for the conclusions of orthodox science, just as positivism stands, in this 
context at least, for all that is righteous and respectable in common-sense empiricism. 
But the contrast is hardly a profitable one, for the sequel makes it clear that von Mises’ 
positivism, though liberal in many respects. is by no means as broad as this formula 
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would suggest. When ull is suid and done, his fervent belief in the omnicompetence of 
science is really no less a inatter of faith than the dogmatism to which it is opposed. 

Enemy no. 2 is the official ‘ school-philosophy ’ of German Idealism, and, as one 
would expect, the chief complaint here arises from its uncritical aceeptance of language 
as a realm of subsistent meanings attached to words, and its consequent habit of treating 
linguistic questions as if they were factual or metaphysical ones. The chapters on 
language, which lay great emphasis on its provisional and conventional character 
both in ordinary and technical usage, are amongst the best in the book. If they hardly 
suffice to establish the author’s case against traditional philosophy, they at least pre- 
serve him from any undue confidence in the finality of the current scientific vocabulary, 
and from committing himself to the arbitrary verification theories of meaning which 
have given so much trouble to some of his colleagues. His own theory of meaning is 
stated in terms of the ‘ connectibility ’ of expressions (i.e. the extent to which they 
conform significantly to the linguistic rules prevailing in the same field), and bears a 
certain resemblance to Professor Ayer’s modified theory of ‘ weak verification’. The 
trouble with metaphysical discourse is not, therefore, that it is unverifiable or meaning- 
less, but that, whatever its internal consistency, it impinges only to a negligible extent 
on the more highly connectible language-systems of science and everyday life, and is 
to that extent a futile, though hardly a reprehensible, activity. 

The less developed sciences are held to exhibit a similar tendency, though in less 
degree, and their hope of advance is assumed to lie in a progressive assimilation, so 
far as their nature allows, to the descriptive vocabulary and axiomatic methods of 
modern physics. It is by acquisition of a common logico-mathematical technique and 
a common reductive terminology, based on Mach’s elements, that the author expects 
the achievement of a unified science to be eventually realised. He emphasises, of course, 
that the process is still far from complete, and that, in the absence of semantic reference, 
logic, as a mere system of tautologies, is of no value except as a means to such an end. 
Logical analysis, therefore, provides no synthetic a priori conclusions, no logical solution 
to the problem of induction, and no ultimate certainties as to the content of scientific 
truth. 

The most obviously debatable of the author’s theses concerns his claim that there 
is no difference of principle between the exact sciences and the humanities, which may 
therefore look forward to a scientific millenium in which art, ethics and engineering 
will all be pursued on approximately the same lines. Apart from the relatively trivial 
fact that they all have certain logical rules in common, the only grounds for this appear 
to be, first, the touching faith in scientific method aforementioned, and, secondly, the 
fact that no attempt to separate the two regions has so far met with universal acceptance. 
But this is no reason for concluding that the aim of poetry, for instance, (let alone 
music), is confined to the expression and communication of experiences ; that a work 
of art is a ‘ theory of a specific section of reality ’ ; or that the only rational approach 
to ethics is to treat it as a branch of descriptive sociology. Too often in these later 
discussions the author does not enter into the interesting questions he raises, but is 
content merely to reiterate his parti pris. To be sure, he avoids the more obvious pit- 
falls, and his conclusions are for the most part sensibly and cautiously stated ; but since 
they invariably come to the same thing, viz. that it is all very difficult, but that science 
will doubtless be able to cope with the matter in due course, the effect is more pedestrian 
and less enlightening than one might have expected from this otherwise lively and 
informative book. 

P. L. Heat 


Axiomatik alles méglichen Philosophierens. By Exseruarp Roger. (Meisenhein : 
Westkulturverlag Anton Hain. 1950. Pp. xvi -+ 240. Price DM 11.50). 


This is an unfinished work by a young German philosopher who lost his life on the 
Russian front in 1941. The title has a pleasing extravagance about it, but does not 
describe the book, which, as it stands, is almost entirely concerned with contemporary 
philosophy ; and though the discussion owes something to Hilbert in respect of its 
lucid arrangement and formal method of approach, it falls short of the rigour and 
finality of an ‘ axiomatic’. The author’s real aims seem to be not unlike those of the 
late Professor Collingwood, in that he sets out to answer the ‘ What-is-philosophy ’ 
type of question by means of a comparative review of some leading specimens of con- 
temporary modes of thought. Like Collingwood, he is out to discover the presuppositions 
which lie behind them and account for their radical disparity of outlook. But he treats 
this, not as a metaphysical problem, but as a neutral and unphilosophical enquiry, 
holding it essential not to take sides if the merits of the contending parties are to be 
fairly understood and their differences correctly accounted for. 
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The meaning of the term ‘ contemporary ’ is arrived at, in the first place, by con. 
sideration of a dilemma pointed out by Nietzsche, and by no means peculiar to philo. 
sophy. ‘Scientific? methods of philosophical historiography, with their systematic 
charting of problems, * positions * and theories, tend to mhibit the normal development 
of the subject by inducing a morbid self-consciousness about the past. A contemporary 
philosopher, i.e. one with something of his own to say and no intention of being pigeon. 
holed in one of the stock historical categories, can only assert his independence by 
dogmatically adopting one of three possible positions : he can dismiss the labours of 
past philosophers as worthless and claim to be making a fresh start; he can attach 
himself fanatically to the doctrines of some one traditional school (Kantian, Thomist, 
etc.), denouncing all others, and thereby bidding defiance to the historian who classifies 
them as reputable alternatives ; or he can proclaim himself the heir of all past philo- 
sophies, without distinction of creed, and so again elude the snares of the systematic 
historian. 

In this way the author contrives a definition of contemporaneity in philosophy 
which he finds embodied, in practice, in three main schools : Vienna Circle positivism; 
ucademic or * rationalist ’ school-philosophy (of which Brentano is made the prototype) ; 
and the cult of ‘hermeneutic ’ or Lebensphilosophie, deriving from Dilthey and pop. 
ularly known as Existentialism. Each is self-sufficient, each radical, and each implacably 
hostile to its competitors. It is not denied, of course, that hybrid and intermediate 
varieties can also be found, for instance, in Hartmann, Husserl and Lord Russell. 
But these are somewhat lightly dismissed as * past ’ or traditional philosophies, lacking 
the characteristic stigma of intolerance, and classifiable, therefore, in more or less ortho- 
dox terms. 

The rest of the book is devoted to a more detailed comparative examination of 
the three main protagonists, canvassing their views as to the nature, aim, method, ete., 
of philosophy itself, and sounding their opinions on such epistemological topics as 
perception, other minds, a priort knowledge and the problems of meaning and truth, 
The results are tabulated. A mock-trial is staged, in which the parties accuse one 
another and defend themselves against the calumnies of their opponents, the verdict 
being that their mutual incomprehension is due to the use of criteria of truth and mean- 
ing which are applicable only to the interests of the party in question and automatically 
convert all other difficulties into pseudo-problems. The book ends abruptly at. this 
point, which is unfortunate, for the author evidently (and no doubt rightly) believed it 
to be central to his entire analysis. Whether it would ever have enabled him to carry 
out his original project is a good deal more open to question. For the behaviour of 
philosophers seems hardly more calculable on axiomatic principles than on historical 
ones. ‘The author himself provides evidence of this. The attractive tidiness and sym- 
metry of his account is only achieved by selection and simplification ; his apparently 
exhaustive classification relates only to positions that are either extreme, or else, as 
in his second category, a motley assemblage of opinions having too little in common to 
be suitable for collective exposition. Nor does he allow enough to the historical in- 
fluences which condition even those movements which, like positivism, have encouraged 
a belief in their own spontaneous generation. But it must be said that in spite of these 
shortcomings his comparative judgments are often very neat and interesting, and 
always scrupulously fair. 


P. L. Heat 


Many-valued Logics. By J. B. Rosser and A. RK. Torquerre. (Amsterdam : North 
Holland Publishing Co. 1952. Pp. 124). 


Particular many-valued logics are discussed as special cases of a general theory. 
Thirteen hypotheses are listed: the first seven are general requirements which any 
statement calculus must satisfy, the remaining six generate any first-order predicate 
calculus. Particular statement and predicate calculi are then determined by choosing 
certain operators as primitive and specifying their truth-functional characteristics. 
Once this choice and specification is made for an M-valued logic (M greater than or 
equal to 2) one may choose a value S (S greater than or equal to | but less than M) 
which is such that if a statement P has the truth-value p (p greater than or equal to | 
and less than or equal to S) then P is a designated statement, otherwise not. State- 
ments which take only designated values are acceptable. Thus for a particular logic 
a class of acceptable statements is generated by this ‘ truth-value stipulation ’. If it 
is possible to generate the same class of statements axiomatically, the truth-value and 
axiomatic stipulations are equivalent (i.e. the axiomatic stipulation is deductively 
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complete and the truth-value stipulation is ‘ plausible’). Many such complete systems 
are constructed through the level of the predicate calculus. Some are functionally 
complete but others not. 

There are many important theorems which it is impossible to mention briefly but, 
‘There is an axiomatic stipulation [of a statement calculus] which is equivalent to 
a truth-value stipulation but in which the deduction theorem is not provable ’, is suffi- 
cient to sharpen the appetite. 

An interesting treatment of many-valued quantifiers is carried out in terms of 
‘partial normal forms’. The rth p.n.f. of a statement is simply an enumeration, in 
terms of two-valued logic, of the conditions under which the statement takes the truth- 
value r. Hence for each statement there are M p.n.f’s. One expects this enumeration 
to be unwieldy but it turns out to be extremely economical in the determination of a 
truth-value stipulation for particular predicate calculi. 

Throughout, the subject is treated quite formally. No interpretation of many- 
valued logics is presupposed and none suggested. However, for those who like their 
mathematics spiced with philosophical irrelevances there is an engaging discussion, to 
be found in the Introduction, between Mr. Rossette and Mr. Turquer. 

Erratum : delete the last minus sign line 6 p. 19. 


LEONARD GODDARD 


The Sensory Order. By F. A. Hayek. (London : Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1952. Pp. 
xxii + 209. Price 18s). 


Professor Hayek’s purpose is to provide a theoretical basis for psychology by showing 
how the sensory and other ‘ mental’ qualities can arise in the world as conceived by 
physical science. He conceives the brain and nervous system as a classificatory mech- 
anism. The sensory order is the result of its first pre-conscious activity. Higher mental 
processes are similarly classificatory, so that there is no hard line between thinking 
and sensing. The sensory order does not correspond to the intrinsic nature of the 
physical stimuli, for the organism classifies stimuli in accordance with the similarity 
or dissimilarity of the internal effects of its responses to them. These may be similar 
for dissimilar, and dissimilar for similar stimuli. Thus the ‘map’ or relatively per- 
manent pattern of qualities into which the organism fits its experience is, as it were, 
a distorted picture of the physical world. The same holds of the ‘ model ’ or presentation 
of the external world at any moment. This distortion is inescapable, for, in order to 
surmount it, the organism would have to construct a model of the whole world including 
itself, which is logically impossible. Therefore, although in fact the physical and mental 
orders are identical, we must be aware of them as irreducibly different, and psychology 
and physics must use different categories of explanation. 

I hope that I have summarized Professor Hayek’s argument correctly, for it is not 
easy to follow, especially as the central chapters (III-VI) are presented in a somewhat 
austere and abstract manner. They are, however, said to present an empirical hypothesis, 
liable to verification or refutation (Chap. VII) and philosophers will concentrate on 
Chapters I, III and VIII which contain the specifically philosophical part of the argu- 
ment. Here I have two major difficulties. 

1. Professor Hayek seems to be saying both that certain physical happenings are 
a necessary and sufficient condition of the occurrence of the sensory qualities and that 
they are identical with them, without being aware of the difference between these two 
theses. He seems if anything to prefer the latter, whereas it seems to be the former 
that he ought to adopt, as this alone is consistent with the view that his thesis is empirical 
and with the possibility of purely phenomenological discussions such as occur in Chap- 
ter I. 

2. He seems to hold that qualitative distinctions between terms may be constituted 
entirely by relations between them. He makes this suggestion in two contexts. The 
secondary qualities are said to be constituted entirely by their relations to each other 
and to have no intrinsic nature, and again, since the nervous impulses which are their 
physical correlates are all qualitatively similar, their difference, if any, lies in the differ- 
ence of their effects, but these are likewise complications of nervous impulses, so that 
the difference between them must be constituted in the same way. Here too we seem 
to have qualitative differences founded on relations and nothing else. Such a system 
seems to me a logical impossibility, but it must be admitted that Professor Hayek 
shares this peculiar view with Leibniz, whose system his in many ways resembles, so 
that if he errs, he errs in good company. 


MarRTHA KNEALE 
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Liberties of the Mind. By Cuartes Morcan. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1951. Pp, 
vill + 252. Price 12s 6d). 

In this volume of essays a sensitive and artistic mind applies itself to some of the 
central problems of our time. The thesis is maintained and illustrated from many 
angles that the real battle is between those who deny the spiritual element in man and 
those (whether romantics or classicists) who hold with the author that ‘ there is an 
element in each man, distinct from his mind and body, which both has expression on 
earth through his mind and body, and is his line of communication, his link, with a 
Reality not of this world’. 

In this battle the artist of necessity stands in the front line. It is he who, by com- 
municating his own vision, enables men to imagine for themselves and see their own 
experience in a light of Truth which need not be identical with the artist’s own light. 
To raise men to higher powers of themselves by stimulating their imagination is the 
principal function of art. Those whose minds have been thus enlarged are unlikely to 
be forgetful of the varied aspects of freedom. It is no accident that most forms of art 
languish under totalitarian regimes and that in all societies those who aim at power 
find it convenient to label as ‘ escapism’ all art which is not propaganda subserving 
their own ends. The friends of freedom ought therefore to concern themselves not only 
with political trends but equally with every development which tends to congeal instead 
of liberating the imagination of men. The pressure of * clotted opinion ’, which destroys 
the imaginative faculty, has been immensely strengthened by the mass addiction to 
cinema and wireless. Great damage may thus be done even where no intention to 
injure is present. There are other more sinister manifestations of the threat to the free- 
ranging mind. In some countries a deliberate attempt is made to cut men off from the 
sources of their imaginative life in religious and humane thought. Even in our own, 
the educational process can be so perverted as to have virtually the same effect. Men 
are then ripe for servitude. 

The threat to liberty takes its origins in two great forces each potentially beneficent 
which appeared in the 19th century, the increasing sense of communal responsibility 
and the newly developed power over nature. The danger from the second of these 
forces is only too apparent. It is not merely a question of the use of atomic power in 
war but of the control of the human mind not only indirectly by external sanctions 
but also by direct possession of the human personality. Significant steps in this direction 
have already been taken. 

The other danger, however, may be equally serious in the long run. The wealth 
produced by the power over nature upset the old equilibrium of the common life. It 
was confidently hoped that a new balance would be created through the extension 
of the franchise and that the dangers of this extension would be averted by a parallel 
extension of education. This confidence, however, was not universal. Tennyson saw 
clearly that education was by no means keeping step with the franchise and feared that 
the two great forces, political and scientific, had taken a wrong turning. His apprehen- 
sions have proved to be well founded. The extension of the vote has meant the disen- 
franchisement of intelligence together with the social ills which follow in classical 
sequence when one section of the electorate votes the taxes and another section pays 
them. 

In one of the most interesting essays, that on Montesquieu, Mr. Morgan discusses 
the relation of liberty to the balance of power in the state and the safeguards which 
may be found in the independence of the judiciary and the rule of law. It is many 
years since Herbert Spencer pointed out the dangers that lurked in the doctrine of 
the sovereignty of Parliament. The passage of time has served to reinforce his warning. 
The effect of the Parliament Act of 1911 and the Parliament Act of 1949 has been to 
grant dangerous power to what may be a temporary majority in the House of Commons. 
The electoral results in a dozen marginal constituencies may then be represented as 
conferring on a party caucus a national * mandate ’ to carry through great social changes 
and under the forms of Parliamentary government to subvert and destroy the basic 
rights of free citizens. It is little realized that so far as constitutional safeguards are 
concerned, this country more than any other lies wide open to this kind of attack, 
waiting like a dumb victim for the appearance of the demagogue with the requisite 
blend of eloquence, hate, and hysteria. The situation requires on the political plane 
the deliberate creation of additional constitutional checks, one of which is surely the 
dispersal and dissemination of political power ; and in the realm of thought steadfast 
resistance to three cardinal heresies which Mr. Morgan designates as first the teaching 
of economic fatalism, second the perversion of the idea of equality into the doctrine 
that men are equal not in worth but in worthlessness, and third the exaltation of the 
ust and anger of mere numbers as the criterion of value in politics or education. 

The book, as might be expected, is beautifully written and satisfying both in sub- 
stance and in style. It deserves and will bear much chewing and digesting. 


T, M. Tayior 
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Justice : An Historical and Philosophical Essay. By Giorcio De. Veconio. ‘Translated 
by Lapy GutTHRIE ; edited by A. H. Campse.ti. (Edinburgh: The University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xxii + 236. Price 30s). 

Philosophie du Droit. By Grorces Det Veccuio, Traduction de J. ALeExis D’AYNAC, 
(Paris : Dalloz. 1953. Pp. 463). 


Del Vecchio’s Philosophie du Droit—to take first the larger book—is divided, if we 
discount the Introduction and other preliminary matter, into two roughly equal parts. 
The first part outlines the history of the philosophy of law, covering in a general section 
the main contributions from ancient times to the mid-nineteenth century, and following 
this with compact accounts of legal philosophy in the different countries from then 
until the present day. 

The second part is a systematic presentation of the author’s own legal theory. He 
analyses the concept of law itself and the other main juridical concepts ; he traces the 
historical evolution of law ; and he concludes with an exposition of his doctrine of the 
rational basis of law. 

Comment in a short notice must be rigorously selective ; and perhaps Del Vecchio’s 
conception of the relation of philosophy of law to moral philosophy, and of law to morals, 
will be of most interest to readers of the Quarterly. Within the ‘ philosophy of the 
practical °, or ‘ethics’ in the most comprehensive sense, he distinguishes, as the two 
main divisions, ethics, or moral philosophy in the narrower sense, and philosophy of law. 

Philosophy of law is not the same as ‘ jurisprudence ’. The latter is the science of 
law, being concerned primarily with positive law as developed in this or that community 
with its characteristic norms and institutions. Philosophy of law, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the first principles or universal character of law. Possibly Del Vecchio 
would allow, as a parallel distinction, that between moral philosophy and social anthro- 
pology. At any rate, the importance he attaches to the distinction between philosophy 
of law and science of law—and incidentally his estimate of the British contribution 
to the former—may be gathered from the fact that he devotes four pages to Bentham 
and Mill, eight to Darwin and Spencer, and mentions Austin, Holland, Salmond and 
Allen along with some eleven other names in half a page. 

With regard to the relation of law to morals, perhaps the best short pointer to Del 
Vecchio’s view is to say that he regards law as essentially ‘ bi-’ or ‘ multi-lateral’ in 
the sense that legal obligations binding on A leave a range of action open to the will of 
B, while morality is ‘ unilateral’ in the sense that, within this sphere of autonomy, B 
determines what he ‘ ought’ or ‘ ought not’ finally to do. This whole section (pp. 
263-79) is of great interest ; and the question is whether the author has succeeded in 
the very difficult task of indicating the essential connection and no less important 
distinction between law and morals, or whether he has somehow confounded the problem 
of ‘duties and rights’ (legal and moral) with that of * law and morals ’. 

The essay on Justice, originally a lecture delivered in 1922 (the present translation 
being based on the 1946 and 1951 editions), combines a survey of the history of the 
conception of justice with a statement of Del Vecchio’s own view. The treatment is 
very compressed. Of the 221 pages devoted to the essay proper, only 91 are occupied 
by the main text, the remainder containing explanatory and bibliographical notes. 
Some of these will be of special interest to philosophers, e.g. those dealing with Aris- 
totle’s analysis of justice. 

The historical survey emphasises the distinction between justice as equivalent to 
virtue in general and justice as an inter-personal relationship. It is the latter conception 
which is important for legal theory. In Del Vecchio’s view, the notion of * other selves * 
is a priori, and not merely derived from experience. There is thus a specific form of 
consciousness called * trans-subjective ’ consciousness. While the philosophical argu- 
ment here—and indeed in the essay as a whole—is probably too condensed to satisfy 
any but the already converted, it is perfectly clear that Del Vecchio accords to the 
imperatives generated by the impact of the inter-subjective consciousness on experience 
an absolute validity, not only within the field of private right and duty but also with 
respect to the relations of the individual to the State. He firmly rejects the contention 
that ‘ reasons of state ’ can over-ride the principles of justice ; and it appears that he 
applies this view to the international order as well as to the dealings of the State with 
its own members. He manages to fuse Hegelian philosophical conceptions with all the 
essentials of what may be called the philosophical liberalism of T. H. Green. This 
comes out particularly in his treatment of the relations of the individual to the State, 
and in his informed and sympathetic discussion of the problems of crime in their indi- 
vidual and social aspects. 

The foregoing remarks on the two books under review cannot, I fear, convey a 
proper impression of their merits. I shall therefore add two general comments covering 
them both. 
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First, | cannot unayine any reader of these works Llailing to be unpressed by the 
outstanding scholarship, the balanced judgement and commonsense in theoretical 
analysis, and the humane conception of the functions of the juridical order which are 
combined in Del Vecchio’s approach, 

Secondly, for anyone not already acquainted with continental legal philosophy, 
the Philosophie du Droit is probably the best type of book with which to begin. It 
combines the sanity of ‘ English jurisprudence ’ with the speculative adventure of the 
continental legal philosopher—a combination of virtues not always achieved. 

W. D. Lamont 


Philosophie de la Valeur. By Raymonp Ruyer. (Paris: Armand Colin. 1952. Pp. 
215. Price Frs. 260). 
The Collection Armand Colin in which Professor Ruyer’s work appears provides for 
the French reader the same sort of intellectual pabulum as that purveyed to the English 
reader by The Home University Library. This present work is a short introduction 
to a general philosophy of value, and consists of two parts ; the first, a description of 
the various characteristics of value or values ; and the second, a systematic classifica- 
tion and exposition of theories of value. According to the author three things are in- 
volved in the complete description of a value situation : there is the agent, the ideal 
envisaged or aimed at, and there is the actual form or state which is ‘ in fact ’ realised 
(pp. 122-3). This schema of value description provides Professor Ruyer with the classi- 
fication of theories of value which he employs in the second part of the book. He argues 
that the theorist’s desire for unification often leads to the isolation of one of these 
elements and its treatment as the sole source of value : thus, for instance, the ‘ natural- 
ist ’ urges the reduction of the ‘ real ’ in value, as in everything else, to what is in actual- 
ity, or ‘in fact’. Again, there is the type of theory which traces back the unique source 
of value to the activity of the subject or agent ; and the third type of theory which 
finds a place in this plan is, of course, a realism of the ‘ ideal’ or norm. It is clear that 
the author considers all such theories unsatisfactory, and that for him a satisfactory 
theory of value must recognise the irreducibility of the three elements and their indis- 
sociability ; but little room is left him for explaining his own view and those of Lavelle 
and Le Senne, with whom he would seem to have much in common. There are times 
when one is led to question the value of this classification, as, for instance, when Kant’s 
theory of the good will is placed in the same pigeon hole as ‘ existentialist axiology’, 
as both being ‘ non-naturalistic theories of the agent’: on the other hand, it is clear 
that a work of this type does need some sort of simple structure within which to place 
the differing theories dealt with, and on the whole this one seems to be useful and to 
be used by the author with the required reservations. Perhaps the most important 
criterion for judging a work of this type is whether it says enough, and enough of 
interest, about the authors it mentions to make the reader want to go to their own work 
and think more about it. Judged by this test, this book scores highly. 


D. M. TuLtocu 


Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research. By C, D. Broap, (London : Routledge 
& Kegan Paul. 1952. Pp. 308. Prico 25s). 


This second volume of collected essays by Professor Broad covers three main topics : 
l’sychical Research, Religion, and Politics. He has done a real service by publishing 
them now instead of waiting for some one else to do this after his death : it is always 
much more convenient if one can consult a book instead of having to hunt through @ 
variety of philosophical journals. Like everything he writes, these essays are an im- 


portant contribution to philosophy written in a beautifully clear style. There is never ° 


any doubt about his meaning ; and even those who may disagree with him will always 
be able to find a most persuasive statement of the case they have got to answer. His 
book may be commended to all as a model of philosophical writing. To those already 
familiar with his occasional articles it will come like a meeting with old, and highly 
intelligent, friends. 


H. J. Pavron 






























